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ZENITH COLOR TV 


OJiand craftsmanship involves the 

pride and reputation of the tnaker- 
that is why we proudly 

Handcraft every Zenith Color TV 
for greater dependability 


For generations, skilled craftsmen have taken pride in their 
work. And so they should. Handcrafted things are built better 
to last longer. 

That’s why cvety connealon in Zenith Color TV is care- 
fully hand-wired for greater operating dependability and 
fewer service problems year after year. There are no plastic 
printc'd circuit boards, no production shortcuts in the Hand- 
crafted Zenith Color Chassis. 

But Zenith Color TV is not only built better to last longer. 
It has exclusive color advances like Zenith's brilliant new 
Sunshine'' Color Tube, with a new rare earth phosphor for 


redder reds, brighter greens and more brilliant blues. 

And Zenith's exclusive Supwr Gold Video Guard Tuning 
System-with 125 gold contacis-for ultra-sensitive reception 
atul longer TV life. 

Sec Zenith Color TV— available with Zenith Sf'ace Com- 
mand VHF Remote Control— in a wide selection of fine- 
furniture cabinetry' at your Zenith dealer's now. At Zenith, 
the quality goes in before the name goes o«.® 





BROWNING 

AUTOMATIC-5 


f years of satisfactory service under every known condition will substan- 
tiate the excellence of a products few of any type have so remarkably 
qualiHed as the Browning Automatic-5. 

The reason is no mystery. Browning is convinced that the gun man 
wants a precision product that is dependable and durable, and strives to provide 
these qualities in lifetime measure. 

That is why Browning makes the mf>st of engineering and technological 
refinements and insists on only the finest materials — machined and heat 
treated to rigid standards, and hand-fitted to closest tolerance. 

And since the gun man takes much pride in his personal guns, the 
Browning Automatic goes far beyond functional perfection. It contains the 
lasting beauty of hand-finished surfaces, fine checkering, and hand-engraving. 

This is no secret. Visit a Browning Dealer and examine a Browning or. 
talk to a gunsmith — he knows how guns are put together. Even better, ask 
any Browning owner — one won’t be hard to find. 


ModrU for all shotgunning sports. 
With or without Ventilated Rib in 
12, 16, 20 gauge, 3" Magnum 12 
and Buck Special with Rifle Sights 

From ’159” 

nl>jM It -t'llM m I mhrt 


Browning 

ftltt \ Complete information and illustrations on all 
• Browning guns and accessories, plus special chapter 

containing practical shooting information. 


Browning .Vrms Cki., I)rpt, 823, St, [.o 
-in C\V.\n\ B«>wnin* of Cjiud*. IVpi, 82 1, PO Bc.<, 


Missouri 63103 
I. .Monirral "J. I' 
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Next week 

PRO BASKETBALLS peren- 
nial champs, the Celtics, have 
aging, injury-prone stars but. 
says Bill Russell, they have the 
savvy to win. and he reveals 
how he psychs his opponents. 

trs HIGH NOON now in the 
Southwest, where Texas takes 
on Arkansas in college fooi- 
ball's most critical game to 
dale. From l-aycitevillc, Dan 
Jenkins reports on the battle. 

TWO THOUSAND pheasants 
are downed on a Scottish hunt 
that oRcrs a stimulating combi- 
nation of action and elegance. 
A member of the shoot. Hank- 
er Walter Bimson. describes it. 
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Sports Illustrated 


In addition to being the best defender 
in college football, Texas Linebacker 
Tommy Nobis has another distinction. 
He is a landmark. This has nothing to 
do with the fact that in both size and 
coloration he somewhat resembles the 
University of Texas Tower, which also 
has a glowing orange top. What makes 
Nobis a landmark is that he is the fifth 
Longhorn to appear on our cover, mov* 
ing Texas out of a three-way lie with 
Oklahoma and Notre Dame. 

Like many cover subjects. Nobis is 
important not only for his physical 
prowess but as the representative of a 
trend. Since November of 1959, when 
the Longhorns made their cover debut 
with Quarterback Bobby Lackey and 
his lovely wife {hehw), Texas has been 
one of the dominant teams in the land. 
When AlJ-America Halfback Jimmy 
Saxton appeared two years later the 
Longhorns were on their way to a 10- 1 
season and a victory over Mississippi 
in the Cotton Bowl. In 1963 another 
Texas quarterback. Duke Carlisle, 
sliced through Oklahoma to earn a 




No. I ranking that was never relin- 
quished through a perfect 1 1-0 season. 
The most recent Texas cover appeared 
last January. Ernie Koy, now a New 
York Giant rookie, ran alongside the 
words TEXAS UPSETS NO. 1! The story 
described Texas* victory over previous- 
ly unbeaten Alabama and a future New 
York Jet rookie. Joe Namath. 

But a person docs not have to be an 
All-America halfback or linebacker, go 
undefeated, outperform S400.000 quar- 
terbacks or have a beautiful wife to 
make a Sports Illustrated college 
football cover. He docs not even have 
to be from Texas, since the Midwest 
Still outranks the Southwest 16 covers 
to seven, and there have also been nine 
from the East, five from the South and 
four from the West. The record shows 
he docs not even have to be a football 
player. Cheerleaders have made it and 
marching bands and the Yale Bulldog. 
Once Shirley MacLaine achieved it, 
running 99 yards for a touchdown past 
camels and Bedouin warriors in the 
Mojave Desert — which, we will admit, 
is doing it the hard way. 

The solid path to our cover is much 
less exotic. Just have the kind of sea- 
son that will win the Heisman Trophy. 
Ohio State's Hopalong Cassady. 
Army's Pete Dawkins, Notre Dame's 
Paul Hornung and John Huarte and 
Navy's Joe Bellino and Roger Stau- 
bach all used this approach. And so 
did tall, lean Terry Baker of Oregon 
State, the only college player to appear 
on our cover twice. He was The Best 
Athlete in College in his junior year, 
1961. Then, on January 7, 1963, he 
was our Sportsman of the Year. 

We do not, however, claim infallibil- 
ity. Our cover of November 18, 1957 
featured a joyous Oklahoma bench and 
the words why Oklahoma is unbeai- 
ARLE, a not unrealistic appraisal of a 
Sooner team that had gone undefeated 
through 47 games and seemed destined 
to continue undefeated for 47 more. 
That weekend Oklahoma lost to No- 
tre Dame. It was a delicious Satur- 
day night in South Bend. Pretty quiet 
around here. 
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FOOTLOOSE 

Seattle finds restless enjoyment in 
boating and mountains and football 

E \cr since the schnoner r..\iici. out of 
Portland. Ore., landed olTa loneK. wind- 
swept point and deposited its cargo of a\es. 
brands, tobacco, whiskes and 1' adults and 
12 children. Seattle has held tcnacunisK i«i 
Its boast, "(he largest cii> in the world for 
Its age." It would never occur to the city's 
proud residents to put their slogan to .1 test, 
but (he fact remains that since its founding 
m IS5I Seattle hasgrown. steadily and vigor- 
ously . to become the Pacific Northwest's un- 
challenged metropolis. And it always has rc- 
laincd Its restless aura of youth, what one 
visitor admiringly called "a characteristic of 
exuberam adolescence." 

l.ong before America's explosive discovery 
of do-il-yi'urself. sport. Seattle's hardy adults 
ranged all over the region's abundant 
streams. 3.S13 lakes, its challenging moun- 
tains and Id.l miles of sheltered eo.iMline. 
lew people paid much attention (it was 
scarcely noted in the press) this summer 
when W ashinglon's governor, Seattleite Dan 
I vans, took a weekend olf and scaled nearby 
Ml k.iinier's glacial 14. dlO-foiii summit. 

fhe same thing, after all, has been di>ne 
many times by some of the 4.0(10 members 
of the city's Mountaineers Club, several of 
whom skied back down. While he might 
ituoteyoLi the latest sales figures on Pocing's 
famed 707s and 727s. it would never ivcciir 
to a Seattle patriot to point out that the city's 
mayor, fi.Vyear-old J. O. (Dorm) Praman. 
IS an ardent weekend skier, or that its ranking 
patriarch, MS-v ear-old banker Joshua Circen. 
is a deicnniiied grouse hunter. It is not un- 
common. either, to look out from .Seattle's 
towering 600-foot Space Needle observation 
deck and see dozens of tiny lishing boats 
maneuvering among giant freighters in Ellliott 
Bay. Their owners catch king salmon within 
walking distance of then homes. 

Not that .Seattle's 564.000 residents are 
blase about their blessings. It's just (hat the 
city, pinched at its waist by Puget Sound on 
the west and Lake Washington on the east, 
settled between two awesome mountain 
ranges, ihc Cascades and the Olympics, is 
inescapably part of the outdoors. Many of 
Piveing's 55.01)0 employees, some of them 
deep in projects to land us on the moon, 
carry fly rods in their cars for a spot of stream 
fishing before work. 

High on the list of spectator sports m 
■Scuttle and the Northwest is the line old diver- 
sion of mountain watching. "The moun- 
tains are out today." is a favorite expression 
of Seattle |scoplc. who cheerfully endure the 
long weeks in winter when the whole area is 
pressed down by heavy rain clouds. No fewer 
than 1,1 18.955 travelers visited Mr. Rainief 


National Park this year, many of them 
Seattleites w ho drove the 85 miles for a close- 
up look at their mountain. 

Then there is boating. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to travel a single bliKk in any one of 
Seattle's hilly, view-rich residential areas 
without seeing boats of all shapes and func- 
tions parked in garages, backyards and 
even on the sirc“eis themselves. 

It is small wonder, then, that Seattle likes 
to call itself (he "boating capital of Ameri- 
ca." and that it also claims the nation's larg- 
est sporting crowd the estimated 25f).()l'l' 
people who annually watch the unlimited 
hydroplane races on t.ake VSashington. 

1 ver since a Seattle viesigner. Ted Jones, 
vlcvised (he great three-point prop rider. SU>- 
Mn-Shun H and won hydroplaiiing's high- 
est trophy, (he Cold Cup. Seattle has been 
fanatically devoted to its annu.il contests of 
speed by the belching, snub-nosed monsters, 
Ihc hydroplane r.iccs provide a dramatic 
windup to Seattle's lU-day summer Seafuir. 
a water-onented festival of clowns, pirates 
and civic dignitaries parading under such 
grandiose titles as King Neptune and Sea- 
fair Commodore. 

1 he pleasure of boat mg IS itself woven into 
the whole fabric <'f Seattle's leisure life. I he 
annual opciiing-day regatta, for example, is 
less an exercise in navigational skills than a 
vx'ial event. Lacli spring more than I.IHM) 
boats, from pull-putts to giant diesel cruis- 
ers. come together for a parade on l ake 
\Sashingion complete with giggly cos- 
tumes. dancing girls, colorful ceremonies, sig- 
nal flags and prizes for bcst-in-show. The 
University of Washington, located near the 
water's edgc-olTcrs biUh credit and noncredii 
courses in sailingand powerboat navigation. 
Boats arc a lively almost a necess;irv 
pan of kkashmgton's home football season. 
More than 20(1 craft, including several 
tightly packed sightseeing boats, crowd (he 
university's specially built moorage facil- 
ities within a few hundred feet of the 
55.500-scal stadium. 

Denied major league baseball and pro- 
fessional football. Seattle lavishes its pride 
and bountiful alfcciion on the Huskies 
who have been to the Rose Bowl three limes 
since I960, Seattle is a city frantic for foot- 
ball. The composite Seattle citizen may carry 
in his wallet such minimal necessities of 
life as his credit cards, his lishing and hunt- 
ing license, his membership in any of 12 
y.rchl clubs, his card to one or more of eight 
private golf courses, his ski club member- 
ship. even his boat registration. But a choice 
season ticket to Husky football games is a 
symbol of his rank in the community. All of 
Washington's home games this year vsere 
virtually sold out before the season began. 

To satisfy the cver-increasing demand for 
more seats, the university announced plans 
this year to build another addition to its 
stadium adding 2t).7l8 more seals and 
bringing the U.W . st.idium to a capacity of 



this is 
the year 
winter loses 
its grip to 
the CW44* 


New CW44 Silent Traction from 
Dunlop. Te.sted safe at speeds to 
100 mph. Your safety margin even 
at turnpike speeds. 

Low profile design e.specially for 
’65 and ’66 model automobiles. 
Wide footprint puts more tread on 
the road for maximum traction. 

In the dry, it rides as silently as 
falling snow. 

Four-ply nylon. Poi)ularly priced. 
Your Dunlop dealer can install 
tungsten-carbide studs for extra 
traction on ice and in extreme 
driving conditions. 

Built to last four seasons or more. 
Proof again that Dunlop quality 
costs no more. 

This winter belongs to CW44 by 
Dunlop. See it at your Dunlop 
dealer. You’ll find him in the Yellow- 
Pages. 

^DUNLOP 


1IRE ANO RUBBtR CORPORATION. BuHilo. N Y l«?iO 



An aggressive new after-shave from the House of 4711. ^ 

Part of a complete men’s line priced from 1.25 to 4.50. « ^ 


It takes more than martinis 
to build an image, mister. 



Philadelphia’s 
Finest 
is inn 
New Jersey! 

Route 38 V at Haddonfield Rd. 

Cherry HHI. N.J. 

For ftese/valions: 609/IVO 2-7200 



Your Kift speaks for .\inerica 
when you feed hungry people 
with $I Food ('rusade pnikiiges 
through f’.AKE, New York 10016. 
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76.218, sixth largest college stadium in the 
country. Nearly 50.000 seats will be under 
cover -a luxury in this city where no expe- 
rienced fan would be caught without um- 
brella or oilskins. 

The Washington coach. Jim Owens, en- 
joys a state of near sa nthcKid in Seattle, 
and when he began building a new home 
on Laurcihurst Point, just across the 
water from the U.W. stadium, students 
wryly observed that "Jim can now walk 
on water. " Owens, a transplanted Okla- 
homan. has himself fallen captive to the 
Northwest. In the past two years he has be- 
come an ardent, if somewhat unstable, skier, 
who, like ihou.sands of other Seattleites, 
lakes otf weekly for the nearby slopes at 
Snoqualmic Pass. 

The most informed guesses peg the num- 
ber ivf Greater Seattle .area skiers ill 170,- 
(KK) — a figure said to exceed the entire 
skiing psvpiilation of New York. There may 
well be that many (the so-called Greater 
Seattle area comprises 1. 1 million people), 
and on good weekends they fliKk to the 
Cascades' eight ski areas to the number of 
45.0(X). No large city- wiih the pivssible 
exception of Munich— is so alHicIcd by the 
contagion of skiing; housewives’ classes 
abound, mass ski schools are the rule, and 
ihcconductorof the country's largest private 
ski school. Outdoorsman Bu/.z Fiorini 
("the most expensive baby-sitter in town"), 
enjoys a fame unrivaled by many of the 
city's sports celebrities. 

Is Seattle really a "good" sports town'.’ 
The city asks this question in sporadic 
bursts of scif-cxamination, although many 
doubt if revenue can be raised to build an 
all-purpose stadium to attract "big-time " 
franchises. Baseball struggles fitfully along 
at Sicks' Stadium Idoomod by a freeway in 
a few years), where once Seattle's fans set 
minor league attendance records. It is 
notably enthusiastic about its hockey team, 
the Totems (275,<KX) fans last winter), es- 
jxicially since the World's f'air of 1962 pro- 
duced a modern coliseum which seats 
I2..10t). The legacy of the fair is large along 
Seattle's waterfront skyline. The Space 
Needle restaurant and observation deck 
drew 782.429 visitors at SI per ride up its 
swift outside elevators. 

Seattle is a city that long has yearned to 
be taken seriously as a "major league" 
sports center, and it twitches defensively 
when such a noted visitor as Stan Miisial is 
he.ird to observe. "Man. this i.s a long way 
from anyplace." But Seattle is too busy to 
hroinl over what might be called its short- 
comings. There are fish to be caught, lakes 
to be sailed, peaks to be climbed, trails to 
be hiked, beaches to be combed and slopes 
to be skied. Seattle still has that characteris- 
tic of exuberant adolescence -and plenty 
of room to work it oiT. 

— l-.vtsit-ir Watsos 
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AT LAST! 
Dutch Masters quality 



NEW DUTCH MASTERS CADETS 



(Actual Size) Tipped 


Regular 


Do you fimoke small cigars ? 

Step up to Dutch Masters Cadet— 
the finer small cigar. 

• Two styles: regular 

or with a new lightweight tip. 

• Made with Dutch Masters 
famous premium tobaccos. 

• Exclusive new “Push-Up” pack. 

• 5for45f. 



Let her call it beautiful furniture. 
You call it a Wollensak tape recorder. 
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Don’t let this slim-lined beauty fool you. Under its more than six feet of walnut skin lies a musical lion. The new 
Wollensak 5300 Stereo has both a solid-state stereo tape recorder and two matched speakers that will roar or 
purr at your command. And Control Central: the ultimate source of sound in a hand-span. Two VU meters, 
power-activated push buttons, 4 speed-4 track, unmatched potential for music creativity. Sectional design 
lets you hang it, stack it. AM-FM multiplex stereo tuner with storage compartment is optional. Now at finer 
stores everywhere. See the Wollensak Automatics, too — World's Only Self-Changing Tape Recorders, 

THE NEW SLEEK LOOK IN SUPERB SOUND— WHAT YOU WANT IS A WOLLENSAK ! 3SIJ 





'66 CORVAIR 

A MOST UNUSUAL CAR FOR PEOPLE WHO ENJOY THE UNUSUAL 



A funny thing happens on the way to the office 

You somehow find it’s not so far. Traffic’s not as much 
of a problem. Other drivers are nicer guys. As a matter 
of fact, you’re even nicer to other drivers. 

Mostly because you’re enjoying yourself. The car is 
fun with no foolishness. Rear-engine traction keeps you 
moving. Independent suspension and Wide-Stance 


wheels mean balance. Steering’s easy and sure. It all 
happens in the ’66 Corvair. Plus some speculative glances 
at the lyrical lines when you pass appraising i)edestrian8. 

There’s only one^ requirement. You have to like to 
drive. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


(You'll find them at the usual place • • • your Chevrolet dealer's.) 



BOOKTALK 

A coohbaQh tor huntamon and flsltarman 
bringa wtidlifa right to tha dinnar tabta 

T he big-game hunter who. at the end of 
the deer season, hopes never to eat an- 
other slice of leftover venison, or the rifle- 
man who fells a bear v^iihoul a clear idea of 
what to do with the carcass, could profit 
by presenting his wife with a copy of Ger- 
trude Parke's Gouk H7W in the Kitchen. 
It is a cookbook enthusiastically devoted to 
such hardy fare as Roast Bear P.aws. Roast 
Venison with Whortleberries (huckleber- 
ries), Mooseburgers, Wixidcock Flambce— 
to name only a few of the recipes which offer 
solutions to one of the sportsman's seasonal 
dilemmas. There is no reason why America 
should not have its own haute cuisine, ar- 
gues Mrs. Parke. "We fall into deplorable 
culinary ruts and fail to use our imaginations 
... to turn to what our native land so readily 
produces." When, for example, did you last 
present your guests with an appeti/erof Mar- 
inated Fiddleheads? I he flddlehead, or cin- 
namon fern, grows along any stream in 
shady places. The city dweller who looks in 
vain for a stream on 42nd Street or in down- 
town Cleveland may now And fiddleheads 
canned or even fresh in some large mar- 
kets. You can always find nettles for soup 
to precede your Wild Duck in Wine. A duck 
is frequently easier to shoot than to cook. 
"There are those who claim that a duck 
should be merely carried through a warm 
room." muses the author, launching us thus 
on a fascinating discussion of what to do with 
game birds. You might try Grouse with 
Grapes. Quail and Cabbage. Turkey-Oyster 
Pie. American woods still abound in smaller 
game. Muskrat is sometimes sold in eastern 
markets under the name of "marsh rabbit" 
or served in rcstaurantsas"musqu.')sh." Un- 
der any name, fried, braised or stewed, it is 
good eating, says Mrs. Parke. 

A great portion of the book is devoted to 
fish: how and where to catch it, clean it, 
cook it and eat it. In April the American 
smelt (Osmerus monia.v) arrives in Lake 
Eric, near where Mrs. Parke lives. "We may 
have had an early dinner and arc enjoying 
our coffee . . . when we hear the tinkle of a 
bell outside: Hank and Betty have come for 
us with their smelt-mobile, and we know 
that the smelt are running." (A smell-mobile 
is essentially an orange crate mounted on 
wheels.) Eight recipes then follow describ- 
ing the quick fate of the smelt, which may 
be cooked on the beach. French-fried, pan- 
fried. shirred, prepared au gratin, baked, 
stuffed and baked, or ewked en brochette. 
The same loving care is given to baw, bull- 
heads, catfish, carp, perch, trout or any- 
thing, for that matter, with gills and enough 
nerve to sw im past Mrs. Parke and her crew. 

— jEANNtrrt Bruce 



The Scandinavian-styled LuntSbatg 21'* Color TV has 
Automatic Color Purifier, one-set VHP tine tuning. 



The Early American Gloucester 21'* Color TV with 
powerful 25,IXX>-volt chassis, two 7' oval speakers. 



New 25'** Color T/— the Frettch Provincial )7mcennes 
-with the Space Age reliability of 
RCA Solid Copper Circuits. 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


The romantically Mediterranean Sanlucar home entertainment center with 25”“ rectangular Color TV. Solid State stereo and FM'AM>FM Stereo radio. 



America's most successful space programs have it; 
RCA Victor Color TV has it: The reliability of RCA circuitry. 
The solid kind. 



lt\ l.i.ntllt.lkini;. Now UflA Victor 
C.ili.r T\ , Kci-ii people «1... i.iKier- 
sl.iiicl Ikiw it works wiitcli it in au«-. 

Witli pIciiMire. 

li tliosf jrlorioiis colors tlonf con- 
viiK-f yon, wail a niimito-TIuTf arc two 
important tliiiiiis yon can't sc‘o ItfhintI 
tliat liciinfiliil color picture. 

One is relialiility — till* reliability of 
ItOA Solid ('opiTcr Circuits. Tliey re- 
place old-fashioned hand-%\ ii inir in over 
200 jTossihle trouble .spots. They won't 
come loose. Won’t short-circuit W'oii't 


HO haywire. They’re soUcl. .\nd ciretiits 
used in some of NAS.Vs most siieeess- 
fnl space proirrains are too! 

What else is beliintl lliat great color 
picture'? Ex{K*rienee. RC!.\ \'ietor has 
more experience in Color TV than many 
maimfaetnrers have in making hkiek- 
and-wliite sets. Stands to reason. diK'sn’t 
it, that the one proved in the most 
homes will work best in yours? 

A wor<l about cabinet styles. See 
Spani-sli, Early .•\meriean. Conteinpo- 
raiy. .Scandinavian. French or Italian 


Froviiicial - and more .All are faithful 
ada]ftations. rich in fine furniture de- 
tail, glowing witli the deep lieanty of 
inagnifieent woods and costly veneers. 

CaiiKl rea.soiis, aren’t they, for look- 
ing at HC.A A’ietor Color T\’ first? You’ll 
see u hy more i>eopIe own HC.A N’ietor 
Color T\’ than any other kind. 
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You don’t need long arms to grab up 
McGregor Scotset Fit sportshirts 
(Our new permanent-press shirts with Dacron® 
come in your exact sleeve length!) 


Go! Go! with 

Abo boy.iizcd. bo>->praced. Made tn Canada, too. Me(ireRor>OoniRer, Ine., New York. N. Y. 10019 


Just toss them in an automatic washer 


. . . tumble-dry (do not wring) 


. . . and wear. No ironing. 


Pick your favorites from the greatest selection of permanent press plain and fancy sportshirts. 
All in Million Mile Scotset fabric of 65'< Dacron * polyester, 35'> cotton. Above, Scotset solid 
Oxford, $6,95. ‘nu pnnt'« InHlanora rnr iwlyeun ab«r 


Duracron Scotset. $6.95 


Clancron Scotset. $6.95 



Is overcrowding 
a problem 
in your house? 


is send the coupon or get in touch with the 
New York Life Agent in your community. 
You'll find he's a good man to know! 


Here’s a valuable guide to 
the financial aspects of 
building an addition or 
modernizing your home. 

Planning to build an extra bedroom or 
bathroom”^ Remodel your kitchen"? 
Finish off your attic or basement? If 
so. you'll want to know approximate 
costs. . .the best way to finance such 
additions ... how you can keep costs 
down. And here's the booklet to guide 
you. available only from New York Life. 

"Expanding or Improving Your 
House,” written by an expert in this 
field, offers a great deal of sound ad- 
vice to homeowners who need more 
living space. Maybe you can t decide 
whether to expand or move; this 
booklet weighs the 'pros and cons." 


It contains detailed discussions on 
different types of loans and compara- 
tive interest rates-could save you 
money! Included, too, are helpful 
hints on choosing a contractor, and 
how you can economize with "do-it- 
yourself " projects. 

How to gel your copy. "Expanding 
or Improving Your House " is the new- 
est In New York Life's series of free 
booklets on Family Financial Plan- 
ning. All you need do to gel a copy 



TMtt eOUM>n MAV M AASTtO ON A POSTCARD — — 

New York Lite Insurance Company 

Box 90, Madison Square Station 

New York, New York lOOlO 

(In Canada. P O Box 2101. Toronto. Ontario.) 

Please send me a tree copy of 
"Expanding or Improving Your House." 

I am n am not C a New York Lite policy owner. 

N.25 

Name. Ay 

Address 

City County 

Slate ZIP Code 

Life Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 




Two seconds 

with the all-new Argus instant- 



And there’s no wrong 
way to do it.This is the camera 
that ends all the guessing and 
fiddling. All? All. 

Just drop in the Kodapak 
movie film cartridge 
and shoot. 

The Argus 822 

I j f is as simple and ' 
as foolproof as a 
movie camera can 
^ be. 

But you’ll like it 

' for a completely differ- 

ent reason; Because it’s so 
versatile. It can do just about 



everything but position your 
1^ subjects for you. 

You start with the clear- 

. ^ est, brightest home 

I movies you ever saw. 

I. Then you begin 

‘ I adding professional 

I caliber “special ef 

fects’’ to every foot 


Remote control fea- 
ture lets you star in the very 
same movies you shoot. 

DataScope Viewfinder 
shows you what your lens set 
tings are during filming. 

Automatic Electric Eye 
guarantees you a perfect' 
exposure every time. 
Special Filter System 
“tells” the camera automatic 
' ally when you change from in 
door to outdoor shooting, or vice 
versa. 

Wide Angle and Telephoto 




you’re loaded 

loading Super Eight Movie Camera. 


converter lenses, rugged carry- ^ 
ing case and many other ac- 
cessories are available. 

Unique Keyboard 
Console adds Hollywood- 
style “special effects”, like 
Slow Motion 
and Electric 
Zooms. 

You’ve never — 
seen so many excit- 
ing features built 
into any one camera. 

And the sleek, no-nonsense 
lines of the Argus 822 are so 
smoothly professional-looking, 
you'll be proud just to carry it! 

Here’s the surprise: 

The whole shooting match is 
under $200. 




To show off your perfect 
Argus movies you’ll want the 
perfect Super Eight Project- 
or. It’s the all -new Argus Show- 
master 872. 

Thisonethreadsitselfauto- 
matically,so all you do is flip 
, the switch and sit back for 
home movies as trouble-free 
as the ones you see downtown. 
Less than $ 125. 

Both of these, 
beauties are at 
your camera deal- 
er’s right now. 

And remember i 
this; Like all Argus products they 
are covered by that incredible 
Argus unconditional guaran- 
tee. It protects you for one full year, 
not just from “defec- 
tive materials and 
workmanship” but 
from everything, in- 
cluding kids, dogs and 
accidents. 






Toronado; one-of-a-kind car, plus a 
steering wheel for one-of-a-kind drivers 


This is Oldsmobilc’s distinctive new 
Toronado. The car that brings you cus- 
tomized comfort with the Tilt and Telescope 
Steering Wheel. The only full-size car with 
front wheel drive. You instantly tailor the 
distance between you and the wheel because 
this steering wheel docs more than steer. You 
adjust it in or out, up or down to any one 
of a combination of positions that fit your 
body build. • Short drivers can move the 
wheel down and out for easier arm reach and 


full vision. Tall drivers can adjust the wheel 
so that it stays clear of their knees. Stout 
drivers can position it for maximum comfort. 
On extended trips the wheel can be moved, 
even while driving, to ease up stiff muscles. 
The Tilt and Telescope Steering Wheel is 
available on the new Toronado and on all 
1966 full-size Oldsmobiles as well. Tilt and 
Telescope Steering Wheel is a product 
of Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Sony introduces the 
television tape recorder 
for the home. 

You can electronically record anything you see or hear, and play it back instantly. 
You can record and keep an3rthing you see on your TV set. 

You can erase the tape immediately and reuse it, or keep it indefinitely. 




Vn O'.vr'tr-g yo^» cO'T'btf'Qtior’ 


proJessiorol TV si.diO c-^:. movie sotnd 
'age oi home 
No, IGOII, 

With the So^'y Vidcocofdef yoj con 'O- 
cord ony television show, yojfs to heep on 
tope for OS short or lor'g c ‘Ime os yoi. wish 
The tope coi'T be spliced, so if you'd i le to 
put yourself on Thr^ Hollywood Palace, 
you're oni 

Where do the home movies come in? 
With the optional camera you con tope ond 
play boclt ■nstar'tly, sight ond sound, a birth 
day parly, the locol lifilo league no-hiiter, o 
rehcoisal of your dreme society, on instant 
OroVsiS of your golf swmg, your debut os 0 
politicol speolier, your r'ew TV commercial 
idee, that new process down at the ‘ectC'y 
or lab ony'htng at all. And if you don't 
Me it when you see i». •/-- Con erase ‘t end 
start over ogain. 

With the delude model, you con set the 
self-timer to tope ci show for you v/hen 
you'vo not o* home. Scv the Late late Late 
Show os Eorly Early Eo'ly cs you wish. 

Oh, whor'-; the se of foikmg ahout a 
mirocle? You’ve got to see i’ 

SONY VIDEOCORDER 


Is this the year you decide 
to lease a new car? 

It might be, 

if you give us a call. 



We’ll really give you all the facts. 

How leasing could actually make 
you money if you drive over 1 5,000 
business miles per year. 

How leasing gives you indisput- 
able tax records. 

How leasing allows you to know. 


not guess at, major automotive ex- 
penses for up to 2 years or more. 

How leasing can eliminate capital 
investment. 

Then we'll tick off the advantages 
of the Chrysler Leasing System. It's 
nationwide, so your car can be easily 
delivered and serviced in most major 


cities across the country. Every mem- 
ber of the System has full servicing 
facilities. Each member offers every 
kind of lease plan. On any make or 
model car or truck. 

Is this the year you decide to lease 
a new car? Give us a call. We’re in 
the Yellow Pages. 





Town & Country Tires 

keep you going when others get stuck 



Guaranteed to go through ice, mud, and snow.. .or we pay the tow 


That’s our guarantee. And it's backed up in writing. 
What's more, we’ve built in a couple of new features 
that make these tires as smooth riding on the turnpike 
as they are sure-footed on the trail. No pavement 
vhine, and no snowtire thump. Reason; Sup-R-Lon 
— a totally new tire cord that resists roughness and 
distortion. And speaking of advantages, remember 
this— most winter driving is done on dry roads— and 
Firestone's new’ long-lasting Sup-R-Tuf rubber gives 
you extra miles for extra savings. So for a worry-free 


winter and carefree-wheeling put on a pair of Firestone 
Town & Country tires at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store. TD*.*CMonir,». 

(Also available with Icc Grip Scuds) 

This jumntee applies to new Town St Country tires when used on drive wheels. 
Qaims paid wheie guatamec was issued. Tires also carry a No-Limit, Nationwide 
Guarantee against afl normal mad hazard damage and defects in workmanship and 
materials for life of miginal tread with replacements prorated on tread wear at then 
current Firestone retail prices. 

g NEW FIRESTONE TRACTIONAIRES | 
g AS LOW AS 2 FOR $25 ^ 

<Plus Tax and two tires OFF your car) ^ 

® FREE ICE SCRAPER is yours for the asking at any Firestone § 
p Dealer or Store. Play it safe this winter. Get yours today. § 


The name that's known is Firestone - all over the world 


Being there longer than most isn’t enough. 

You’N'e got to arri\e at the best way to make 
Bourbon. 'I’hen u’ork hard. e\en' day, to keep 
making it that wav. 

So, we still make our mash with more of the 
costlier small grains. 1'hey push up the price, but 
smooth out the fla\ or. 

We double-distill drop by drop, instead of the 
faster big batch wa\-. 

We even make our own barrels, from pre- 
selected heartland white oak— eharred on the 
inside to 3, '22". From this char comes the mar- 
riage of body and fla\ or that is ours alone. 

,\nd ue taste test, each season as the whiskey 
ages, to be sure what reaches you deserves to 
carry our name. W’hat doesji’t nc\er will. 

f lead of the Bourbon family? 

Our whiskey got to the top be- 
cause people ranked it best. 

As long as we have anything to do 
about it, they always will. 

Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskies. 

86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Distilled 
and bottled at the Forks of the Elkhorn 
by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 




You don’t get to be ; 
head of the Boutt)0n family 
by just sitting around 
growing old. 










SCORECARD 


PRCSCRVATION OF A TREASURE 

The idea originated with the late J. N. 
(Ding) Darling, the famous newspaper 
cartoonist and ardent conservationist. 
Darling envisioned a "scenic avenue 
across America" — a trail paralleling the 
route of the Lew is and Clark Expedition 
— from St. Louis up the wide Missouri 
through badlands and breaks, then west- 
ward through the lush alpine country 
of the Rockies and down the Columbia 
River through tall timber until it reached 
the Pacific Ocean at Port Clatsop, Ore. 
This week it began to appear that Dar- 
ling's dream may yet be realized. 

After a two-year study the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation (Department of the 
Interior) has recommended a modern 
Lewis and Clark Trail which would "en- 
hance the historic, wildlife and recreation 
resources" along the original route. Ex- 
isting roads and highways would be uti- 
lized, and new ones would be built. 
Boating facilities would be created on 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers and a 
hiking and horseback trail would follow 
as closely as possible Lewis and Clark's 
water and overland route. 

U is a worthy proposal, one that 
would help to preserve and provide ac- 
cess to much of the country that Lewis 
and Clark explored 160 years ago. It 
might even result in wild-river status for 
the spectacular Missouri River Breaks, 
the last untouched stretch (ISO miles) of 
the Missouri between the town of Fort 
Benton and the head of Fort Peck 
Reservoir in Montana. 

We assume, however, that by “en- 
hancing historic and natural resources," 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation does 
not mean the usual clutter of needless 
signs, concrete parking lots, barbecue 
pits, cafeterias and curio shops. Let all 
of them be conspicuously absent. 

FUNNY RUBBER 

The successor to the Hula Hoop, the 
Frisbee and the skateboard is at hand. 

Is it a bird? Is it a ? No. it's Super 

Ball, the bouncicst ever. Dropped from 
a height of five feet, a Super Ball will 
bounce for 60 seconds. (Tennis balls last 


10 seconds.) Each bounce of a Super 
Ball, says Richard Knerr, executive vice- 
president of the Wham-O Manufactur- 
ing Company that makes them, is 92*^ 
as high as the previous bounce. Even 
a Dodger hitter could knock one from 
Chavez Ravine to Bloomington, Minn, 
with the greatest of ease. Given a bit 
of spin w hen dropped, they bound about 
erratically, They are selling like Hula 
Hoops, which Wham-O originated, too 
— and not just to kids but to executives 
with time on their hands. A favorite 
executive game is How Many Bounces 
into the Wastebasket at 30 Feet and 10c 
a Bounce. 

OR. KILDARE MUFFS ONE 

It was one of those tense, dramatic mo- 
ments in the dressing room of the Carter 
Riverside (Fort Worth) High School 
football team just before it took the field 
against Texarkana High. 

"We were pretty tight and keyed up," 
recalled Lou Goldstein, the Carter Riv- 
erside coach. "Some of the players cried. 
And I guess maybe 1 dropped a tear. 

"Then, just before the kickoff, 1 asked 
the players if anyone had anything to 
say. One of them had a bad knee, and he 
raised his hand. ‘Yes, coach,’ he sitid. 
‘You taped the wrong knee.’ ’’ 

THE WORST OF TIMES 

During the Baltimore Colts-San Francis- 
co 49crs game, with less than tw o minutes 
to go. the Colls were nursing a 27-24 lead 
and desperately trying to run out the 
clock. Whereupon Referee George Ren- 
nix called a time-out. Quarterback John- 
ny Unitas had a fit. Don Shula, Coll 
coach, almost had apoplexy. And. as it 
turned out, the Colts had to earn an- 
other first down to retain the ball until 
the game ended. 

It seems that when the game was 
stopped for the two-minute warning, a 
commercial started on TV. The official 
did not. however, allow the full 60- 
second time-out. so that the commer- 
cial was interrupted. Someone had right- 
ly figured that viewers would rather sec 
the game and switched back to the field. 


A TV satrap on the field howled that 
a sacred commercial had been mangled. 
The referee then called the time-out that 
gave San Francisco a breather and cost 
the Colts precious seconds. 

There is, in fact, a National Football 
League rule that forbids TV time-outs 
during the last two minutes of a game. 
Referee Rennix just wanted to know 
what the howling was about. The Colts 
were relatively unharmed but. pro foot- 
ball being w hat it is, they might conceiv- 
ably have lost the game or had it tied. 
The incident serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of football controlling TV and 
not vice versa. 

IGLOO CAPTURES OOKPIK 

Umingmaktuug is a settlement in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic currently enjoying a meas- 
ure of fame for an unlikely reason: the 
world's first Eskimo chess sets are being 
produced there. They are beautiful and 
expensive (S250), and you may have to 
wait months until an Eskimo craftsman 
gels in the mood to carve a set from 
soapstone. So far. he has completed no 
more than six since last winter. 

Umingmaktuug contains a Hudson's 
Bay Company store and 25 permanent 
inhabitants. If you drew a line due north 
for 1.000 miles above Edmonton, Alber- 
ta and stopped when you came to the 
first coastline, you would be somewhere 


near Umingmaktuug: map makers call it 
Bathurst Inlet. There Francis Iksik. a 45- 
year-old Eskimo with some fame among 
collectors for his soapstone carvings of 
igloos, watched the trader at the Hud- 
son's Bay store play chess, and presently 
devised his own frigid-zone equivalents 
for the classic medieval symbols of the 
chessboard. 

Eskimos seem unable to comprehend 
ideas of kings, queens, knights and bish- 

conlinued 
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SCORECARD rominufd 


hy IS fins llro^'iic 
iliffori^iif from of hers 
fliiif may look like if? 





lf ‘s a FMJmSHEtM! 


There's always more to a Florslioim Shoe than 
meets the rye; su{)erb quality in every detail, 
premium leathers, liner workmanship. And tlic 
traditional Horsheim longer wear that means 
lower cost in the long run. Htiw much? 824.95 



Mo$t Imperial tfvte* ^35^^ 

llluuraltd: The Vahsitv in Uaek, ireiuhertd mou, finiage burgundy or hand-ttained brourn eutf 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOt COMPANY • CHICAGO 6 • MAKtRS tit FinC IhOK fOn men an» women 


ops. Iksik had no trouble with a castle: 
he carved delicate egg'Shaped igloos for 
these. His pawns arc seals. Knights arc 
polar bears, and bishops are owls — ook- 
piks in Eskimo. The king is an Eskimo 
man in furs, and the queen is an Eskimo 
woman in furs. 

It took Iksik about a month to carve 
hisfirst set, which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany bought from the original purchaser 
for SI2S. A cheerful, untroubled, loqua- 
cious individual. Iksik feels like a mil- 
lionaire when he has that much money. 
He buys a lot of tea and colTee and sets 
out on his favorite recreation: hunting. 
As for chess, he never plays it. His fa- 
vorite game is poker. 

GUNNER'S DILEMMA 

With the enthusiasm of a flushing span- 
iel. Earle Angstadt Jr. quarters the coun- 
tryside, bringing home doves from Dela- 
ware. quail from Louisiana, deer from 
Pennsylvania, ducks from Illinois and 
even a trapshooting trophy from the 
Grand American at Vandalia last month. 
This is all quite appropriate, since Ang- 
stadt is president and board chairman 
of that venerable sporting goods institu- 
tion, Abercrombie & Pitch. 

Angstadt and rifle were all set last 
week to jet off to Wyoming for the open- 
ing of the elk season. Five similarly 
armed friends were to accompany him. 
Then, to his dismay, and what was surely 
to be that of the Secret Service, he dis- 
covered that the President of the United 
States was scheduled into New York's 
Kennedy International Airport at exactly 
the same time that Ang.stadt and artillery 
were scheduled out. 

After some frenzied telephone calls 
Angstadt managed to place rifles and 
ammunition in the hands of the New 
York Port Authority police, who took 
over the task of escorting them into the 
baggage compartment of his plane. Mo- 
ments later, feeling much like James 
Bond in the 14th chapter, Angstadt 
slipped quietly into the terminal building, 
boarded his plane and fastened his scat 
belt. Wordlessly, a stewardess pressed a 
claim check into his hand. Only then did 
Angstadt lean back, take a bottle of 
Bonded 007 from his briefcase, and wipe 
his perspiring brow. 

.UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST 

A New York girl with a slightly bleeding 
heart picked up a wounded pigeon in the 
street last week. It evidently had been 
eoniinued 




“Northwestern Mutual Life goes all out 
to make our insurance give maximum protection!” 

GEORGE R. HOLCOMB. PH.D., 37, Dcan of Research Administration. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 



"From personal experience, I can leil 
you that insurance with Northwestern 
Mutual Life does a really thorough job. 

"Basically, it's protecting my family 
should anything happen to me. Next, it 
constitutes an important savings medium, 
piling up valuable dollars for those 
opportunities and emergencies that can 
come to any family. And it's also build- 
ing up a worthwhile retirement fund. 

"Jean and 1 arc both sold on what NML 
insurance is accomplishing for us and our 
three youngsters. My wife has been a 
NML fan since high school days when 
she first became a policyowner. Now, 
every member of our family has at least 
one policy. Altogether, we have nine. 


“Docs paying so many different pre- 
miums cause problems? Not with 
Northwestern Mutual’s ISA (insurance 
Service Account). 1 simply pay a stand- 
ard amount each month and still have 
the advantage of a very favorable cost 
basis. ISA makes it easy to invest in 
family security.” 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual's Insurance 
Service Account (ISA) today offers 
unique help. 

Whether you have one NML policy or 
several, you may now take care of your 
total premiums by paying one standard 


amount monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually. Furthermore, when you com- 
pare this convenient system with other 
monthly payment plans, you will find it 
can save you money! 

If you wish, you may authorize your 
bank to handle these ISA payments for 
you automatically. 

For fuller details of this convenient 
service, call the Northwestern Mutual 
Life agent nearest you. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 





Hart skis help bring 
out the expert 


in you 


I 


Harts ore kind. Forgiving. Even indulgent. Show off 
the best in you. Precision-built of aluminum ond 
steel v/ifh the world's fastest base. And safety 
edges that can’t rip out. There ore Harts from $94.50 
to $175 for every skiobUity. 

You’ll find your Hart of Harts omong them! 



HARRIS 
TWEED *™„st 


contemporary 

classic 


^ART SKI MANUFACTURING CO., 630 PIERCE BUTLER RTE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 55104 


Perfectly poised between today and tomorrow . . . Harris Tweed, with luxurious 
texture, inherent quality and quiet assurance, is a way of life with well dressed men 
everywhere. They know that the Orb mark on the cloth and label signifies that every 
yard of this 1009F pure Scottish Virgin wool has been dyed, spun, handwoven and 
finished in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland . . . and only there. 

Address U.S. Inquiries to: Suite 807. 295 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10017 


SCORECARD • /iniinurd 


hit byacarand had a broken wing. Now 
it must be conceded that this pigeon 
would not have been missed (five mil- 
lion of its brothers and sisters infest the 
city), but the girl in question felt herself 
in a moral crisis that cried out for ex- 
istential commitment. Accordingly, she 
called the American SiKiety for the Pre- 
vention of C ruelly to Animals. If ac- 
companied by television cameras and 
press agents, the ASPC A would climb 
the Rockies to release a tethered elk: it 
maintains a public relations department 
to nurture its public “do good” image; 
and it is prepared to exhaust its treas- 
ury, if necessary, to contain the corrida 
at the Mexican border. 

To relieve her of the pigeon, the girl 
was told, the ASPCA would charge her 
only S5. 

ADDRESS TO THE JURY 

The new president of the Washington 
Redskins. Kdward Bennett Williams, 
famed and very persuasive trial lawyer 
and himself an ardent sports fan, has 
some thoughts on the National Foot- 
ball League’s television policy. 

Such as these: 

“Just because the networks wave a 
check at us is no reason we should stage 
a game for them. I think the TV double- 
header. two NFL games back to back on 
Sunday afternoon, is a mistake. You al- 
ready have the husband watching the 
college game all Saturday afternoon. 
Add six hours on Sunday afternoon and. 
if we are not careful, wc'll have the 
strongest union in the world against us; 
the housewives.” 

THE GENTLE KILLER 

When Namu. the killer whale was being 
ferried south from the fishing town 
where he was captured, a lot of naysay- 
ers predicted disaster (SI, July 12 et 
.set/.). Namu. it was confidently claimed, 
would die of shallow water, of polluted 
water, of starvation or of loneliness. 
Well, he didn't, and now- things are look- 
ing up. After two months in which he 
has entertained more than 125.000 visi- 
tors to Seattle's waterfront. Namu has 
been moved to winter quarters on the 
southern tip of Bainbridge Island 12 
miles across Puget Sound. There he is 
protected from winter storms and has 
cleaner water. His new home Is a small 
(about four acres) cove in which he has 
plenty of room to exercise and 35 
feet of water for sounding. Since Namu 
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is 22 fctfl long and weighs an estimated 
four tons, that is far hetler than the 60- 
foot-bv-40-fool pen in which he has 
been confined. 

During the summer Namu refused 
food, but with the coming of cooler 
weather his appetite picked up to the 
extent that he is now 400 pounds over- 
weight. He consumes 370 to 400 pounds 
of fresh-caught salmon daily and will eat 
no cheaper fish. 

for a killer. Namu has turned out to 
be extremely docile. Owner Ted Gritlin, 
Seattle Marine Aquarium director, has 
taught him to roll over and respond to 
what Cinllin terms a "whale call"— a 
high-pitched, whirring sound. He also 
has a trick tif his own pushing Grif- 
fin's small rowboat, occasionally coming 
up on It from underneath and partly car- 
rying It on his back. Griftin has been a 
frequent cohabitant of Namu’s old pen. 
climbing in to exchange "whale calls" 
and chirpings and to pat the whale af- 
fectionately on the nose. To dale Namu 
has not opened his jaws in anger but. 
says Gridin, "he sometimes likes to butt 
me .laiund with his snout. 

"He's pretty powerful." Gridin noted, 
"and there's always the danger of getting 
a broken rib." 

rhis winter Ciridin hopes to build a 
larger pen with a better view, but esti- 
mates on its cost range from $150,000 
to S300.0(X). figures which leave the own- 
er a bit shaken. Still, the answer may be 
at hand. Television producers, impressed 
by the success of the FUppi-r series, have 
been dropping by. Namu may yet have 
his own show. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Paul \S iggins. 6-root-3-inch defensive 
end of the Cleveland Browns; "When I 
came up nine seasons ago I was one of 
ihc tall ones who stood in the back row 
when they made the team picture. Now 
I'm in the third row," 

• Charles O. I inley. owner of the lOih- 
place Kansas City Athletics: "We fin- 
ished closer to the Yankees than any 
lime since I've had the club. I think 
wc'rc making headway." 

• George Saimes, Buffalo defensive back, 

on his literary tastes; "I can't stand fic- 
lion. except for Dostoevsky and Mel- 
ville. so 1 stick mainly to books about 
'sociology, philosophy and political 
thought- 1 read a lot of Kafka, along 
with Camus, some Proust. Hegel. Rous- 
seau and Mill." snd 
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DODGERS DOWN-AND UP 


by JACK MANN 

The World Series opened on a slightly shocking note when ZoUo Versalles and the underdog 
Minnesota Twins upended Don Drysdale and Sandy Koufax, the supposedly unbeatable titans 
of the Los Angeles Dodger pitching staff. But when the Series switched from the shores of 
Gitche-Gumee to the smogbound coast of California, the Dodgers’ pitching recovered fast. 
Minnesota's runaway was halted, and the capricious pendulum of victory swung the other way 


GAME ■ 

The day of the big game dawned clear 
and warm, but the icy fingers of fear 
gripped the household of Minnesota's 
Jim Grant, who knew he had to pitch 
the opener against the Dodgers, his 
first World Series gome. Mrs. Grant 
was pressing a bit as she prepared her 
husband's breakfast. “She butchered 
the eggs." Grant said, "spilled the 
orange juice, burned the toast. I said. 
'Hey. baby. I'm the one who's supposed 
to have the butterflies.* '* 

Grant is the coolest of cats, one who 
had fluid mastery over the mashed po' 
tato and the slop at a time when most 
informed people believed a discotheque 
was a record library. He also came into 
1965 with a reputation as a .500 pitcher 
— one who cancels himself out by failing 
as often as he succeeds— but this year 
he was the man who won the "big" 
games for the Twins, preventing the pro- 
longed slumps that can make a whole 
team feel the nonexistent icy fingers. 

The technical aspect of Grant's new 
success is the advice of Pitching Coach 
Johnny Sain, whose text for all days is 


the importance of spin on the baseball, 
but Sain did not give Grant guts. Six 
years earlier, with insufficient experience 
and inferior spin, he pitched 14 innings 
to beat the Yankees on their home 
grounds in one of the most impressive 
"hang-in-therc" exhibitions of modern 
limes. In the first game of the 1965 
World Series the Dodgers got 10 hits 
off him. but he was still in there at the 
end and he won 8-2. 

He beat Don Drysdale, and even 
made him fall down. F-'rank Quilici, the 
Twins' second baseman, had led off the 
third inning with a double and Grant 
followed with a bunt. Drysdale rushed 
in, did a pratfall and from a silting 
position threw the ball on one bounce 
to Jim Lcfebvre. who ruined Drysdale "s 
fine recovery by hobbling the throw. 
Before the inning was over, the Twins 
had scored six runs. Had Drysdale re- 
tired Grant, he could have escaped the 
inning with only two runs scored. He 
didn't, not because the field was spongy 
from October rains but because his 
Achilles' knee had betrayed him, col- 
lapsing as he chased the ball. 

"It's cartilage,” Trainer Bill Buhicr 
explained. "It won't show on X rays 
and it's not serious enough for surgery, 
but it goes out once in a while." Drys- 
dale confirmed that the knee "went." 
but assumed he'd have been beaten 


anywfay because "I had bad command, 
bad control. You're out there tinkering 
around like Thomas Fdison. trying to 
figure out what's wrong, and by the 
time you do you're in the clubhouse 
watching the game on television. Hell, a 
Little Leaguer could have hit that slider 
1 threw Don Mincher." 

A Little Leaguer would have been 
terrorized by the "little bit high" fast 
ball Drysdale threw after Grant's bunt, 
but Zoilo Versalles lined it into the 
left-field seats for three runs. So much 
for the Twins' power, which nobody 
doubted, but where was the speed? 
Drysdale saw it on television when Ver- 
sallcs singled off Jim Brewer in the 
sixth. While the Dodgers took baiting 
practice the day before the Scries 
opened, an unimposing man in a red 
sweater had stood near first base, almost 
unnoticed. It was Versalles. and he hud 
plans, During spring training it had 
been suggested to him by Maury Wills 
that he ought to run more. "He told me 
I had good speed.” Versalles said, "and 
I should steal bases." Versalles stoic 
25, among the many things he did to 
make himself the most valuable Twin 

eaminutd 

Don Drysdale fell flat as Ae tried to field a 
key bunt In Game I. but in Game 4 Drysdale 
gamed revenge for himself and the Dodgers. 
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WORLD SERIES continued 


by his teammates' acclaim. And now 
he was going to steal more. “The first 
time 1 get on." he said, “I must go. 
There are some things we must find 
out right away." 

Brewer threw to first three times be- 
fore delivering his first pitch, which was 
a pitchout. Versalles didn't get a good 
■■jump." according to First-base Coach 
Jim Lemon, but the throw to second 
was high and Versalles was safe. The 
play didn't prove a thing, but the Twins 
had dropped the gauntlet: they had 
notified the Dodgers that they could 
run, too. "No, I don't try to tell them 
anything," Versalles said. "I see his 
move and I think I can make it. I 
wouldn't do it in the regular season, but 
there are not so many teams as good 
as the Dodgers." 

And not so many good teams that 
looked as bad as the Dodgers did in the 
first game. "Shoot," said Lou Johnson, 
the Dodger left fielder whose success 
with limited abilities has somehow 
made him an epitome of the Dodgers' 
scrambling ways. "This club got to be 
two games behind before we can play." 

Next day they were. 


GAME 

Long after the first game of the Series 
was over and the stunned experts were 
saying that, well, anyway, the Twins 
couldn't beat Sandy Koufax. Minne- 
sota Manager Sam Mele sat in his of- 
fice in Metropolitan Stadium, thinking 
about how they could. Since late Sep- 
tember 1964. when Owner Calvin Grif- 
fith came within an inning or so of hand- 
ing Mele his walking papers. Sam has 
not stopped thinking of ways the Twins 
could be made a winner. In the spring 
he had convinced them that the embar- 
rassing possibility of being thrown out 
was an insufficient reason not to try for 
an extra base or even a stolen base, and 
they had run and they had won. But 
Koufax would be something else. To 
run on him, one must first reach base. 



/ft Ih9 critical third game Minnaseta's star, 
ZoHo Varaallea (2). is trappad in a rundown 
by John Rosaboro (8) and Junior QUUam. 


Koufax. Mele had noted, is one of 
the rare pitchers who has the velocity to 
throw a high fast ball past a hitter — 
almost any hitter, "it jumps this much.” 
Mele said, "so that by the time you swing 
at it, it's so high it’s a ball. I'm telling 
the guys to lay off that pitch because 
there's almost no chance to hit it any- 
way. His low pitches are tough to hit, 
too. but at least they stay in the strike 
zone." 

It was a good idea, and the Twins 
won the second game 5-1, but the battle 
plan didn't have loo much to do with it. 
Koufax was beaten, Koufax said, be- 
cause he couldn't put his fast ball "any- 
place i wanted it." He conceded that both 
his stuff and his control had been worse 
on other occasions. "But sometimes you 
get lucky." Sandy said. "Sometimes you 
can be bad and still win 5-2 or so." When 
you're Sandy Koufax it is a bonanza to 
be given five runs, but this day the 
Dodgers weren't going to get anywhere 
near that many because the Twins' left- 
hander Jim Kaat was not throwing the 
book at them. He had looked over the 
meticulous scouting reports that had 
been compiled for the Series, politely 
complimented their authors and forgot- 
ten about them, deciding in favor of 
pitching like Jim Kaat. "I've got to use 
my best stuff." he said, "and I've got to 
throw strikes. The best thing Sain has 
done for us as pitching coach is sim- 
plify the job. If I'd tried getting too 
cute or too fine today I wouldn't be 
me and I'd be doing them a favor. 
You throw your best pitch and you 
throw strikes," 

Kaat threw strikes, and so, for the 
most part, did Koufax during the early 
part of the game. It was a double no- 
hitter for three and a half innings and 
a double shutout for five and a half, 
but only because of Outfielder Bob Al- 
lison, who made what could well be 
the best catch ever made in a World 
Series. With Ron Fairly at first and none 
out in the fifth. Jim Lefebvre hooked a 
curving fly ball deep down the left-field 
line. Allison, running to his right across 
turf soggy from rain, dived near the 
foul line, caught the ball backhanded 
just off the ground, landed in the mud. 
skidded 15 feet across the foul line and 
came up throwing. 

A great play, said winning pitcher 
Kaat. "For an instant they realized a 
sort of rally, and then that play takes 
it away from them. It's got to take some 


of the starch out." The starch was all 
out after the Twins' sixth, when they 
nicked Koufax for two runs. Versalles’ 
hard ground ball took a nasty hop off 
Jim Gilliam's shoulder for what was 
called a two-base error. Tony Oliva 
scored Versalles with a single to left and 
ran the hit into a double, and then Kille- 
brew drove him in with a line single off 
a low fast ball. 

While the gracious Koufax was analyz- 
ing himself mercilessly after the game, 
the subject of the Twins' speed kept 
coming up. "Really." Sandy said quiet- 
ly, "they haven't run that much." They 
hadn't, really. Oliva's leg double was 
only the second manifestation of Twins' 
footwork, and Versalles' caper in the 
seventh made three. He tripled with two 
out. then dashed 45 feet down the line 
in what appeared to be an attempt to 
steal home. It convinced Ron Perra- 
noski. who bounced a wild pitch off 
John Rose boro's shinguard for the third, 
and more than sufficient, run. 

Now the Dodgers were two games 
down and. as Johnson had blithely sug- 
gested the day before, ready to play. As 
the Dodgers plodded grimly through the 
runway to the dressing room after the 
game, a large man. a Metropolitan Sta- 
dium employee, happened to be crossing 
their path. Johnson, leading the retreat, 

snarled: "Out of the way, you big 

donkey." 



In Los Angeles on Saturday nobody 
shouted "Go." but Harmon Killebrew 
went — to a certain extent. He ran about 
50 feet in a northerly direction and 
stopped. At that precise point Kille- 
brew became a spectator and the Dodg- 
ers became contenders for the first time 
in this World Scries. The play occurred 
in a scoreless first inning, and score- 
less first innings ordinarily are regarded 
as inconclusive. But to Dodger Pitcher 
Claude Osteen it was a very significant 
play, and Claude Osteen is an authority, 
because it was he who pitched the 4-0 
viejory that reversed the tide. 

Osteen, called "Gomer" by his team- 
mates, is a small man for a big-league 
pitcher, unprepossessing, moderately 
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endowed with talent and singularly un- 
lucky. U would be unreasonable to ask 
him to do a thing that Don Drysdale 
and Sandy Koufux could not do — beat 
the Twins— but Manager Waller Alston 
had no clioicc but to ask him. 

Comer gave it his best shot, and that 
was his first mistake. Zoilo Versalles led 
off the game and creamed the first pitch, 
bouncing it into the left-field stands for 
a ground-rule double, 'i had my mind 
made up to throw him a curve.” Osteen 
said, "and I tried to throw it too hard. It 
hung up in his eyes, w iih no spin at all.” 
Trying less hard. Comer retired the next 
two Ivatvcrs. Versirlles moving to third 
on an infield out. Then he had to pitch 
to Kilicbrew. 

"Ifsa different feelingwhen Killebrcw 
comes up in this park." I'irsi Baseman 
Wes Parker said. "He doesn't scare you 
as much as he docs in Minneapolis.” 
But he's still Harmon Kilicbrew, win- 
dow-breaker. and Osteen walked him. 
W ith n 2-0 counl to Harl Baitcy. Kilic- 
brew ran. He stopped halfway to second 
as Maury Wills, moving in front of the 
base, took John Roseboro's throw. It 
seemed to I'w a play that wouldn't have 
been news to the old Orioles; the runner 
from first gets himself in a rundown, in 
the hope that the umpires w^ill note that 
the runner from third scored before the 
rundown was completed. 

But that wasn’t the play. Sam Mele, 
with his best and almost only hit-and- 
run batter at llie plate, had played hit- 
and-run. So had Kilicbrew and so had 
Osteen, throwing Bailey a strike, high 
and away. But Butley hadn't. He look 
the pitch and Versalles was run down, 
6 2 5. “Batiey missed the sign.” Mele 
said. "And Killebrew is supposed to run 
through, to draw a throw.” 

1 irst-basc Coach Jim Lemon agreed, 
more or less. "He shouldn't have 
stopped." Lemon said, "unless he was 
within five yards of tlie bag. so by draw- 
ing -a throw he could let Versalles score.” 
Battey couldn't testify. He had run into 
the framework of the dugoul boxes 
while pursuing a pop foul in the seventh 
inning, bruising his voice box, and he 
couldn't talk. 

"That was the big play.” said Osteen, 
possibly giddy from the feeling of having 
four runs to work with after six innings. 
"If they score they have a big advantage. 
Celling a run early makes a team confi- 
dent and more aggressive. They would 
have been tougher to pitch to.” 




Minnesota Catcher Ear! Battey's intense pursuit of a foul Is halted abruptly and 
painfully as he crashes neck first into a padded rail over the ground-level boxes. 
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Tougher, perhaps, but not impos- 
sible. Osteen confined his mistakes to the 
first inning. He didn't think the game 
was the best he had pitched all year, but 
he had to concede it was the best he had 
won. There was a 1 -0 defeat by the Mets 
in which Billy Cowan's ninth-inning 
home run was only the second hit off 
him. He remembered that. There was 
also a 2-0 defeat by the Pirates’ Bob 
Veale. a game in which Osteen didn't 
throw a bad pitch. After Osteen's first 
six starts this year he was 3-3 and could, 
with pedestrian luck, have been 6-0. 
The Dodgers got him three runs, aggre- 
gate, in the three defeats. 

"It's the most remarkable club I've 
ever seen.” said Wally Moon, the vet- 
eran pinch hitter who seldom pinch- 
hits. "It has almost no bench. I'm the 
only experienced hitter the manager 
can use, but if he sends me up they bring 
in a left-hander. Considering the disad- 
vantages. the manager has got a lot of 
mileage out of this club.” 

This was remarkable from Moon, who 
was not an Alston admirer a few years 
ago, when he «as not playing as much 


as he would have liked. Waves of play- 
ers have come to the Dodgers and de- 
parted in the past dozen years, and half 
of each wave has knocked Alston as 
being indecisive. 

"1 did think that at first." Moon said. 
"But I've been around long enough to 
know now that he’s a very good man- 
ager.” Moon was a first-magnitude star 
with the improbable Dodgers who won 
the 1959 pennant in a playoff and then 
the World Series. He wasn't enchanted 
with Alston then. "But when we came 
down the stretch we had the best pitching 
rotation of any team in contention.” 
Moon said. "And this year we had it 
again. He refused to panic.” 

There were no panicked managers in 
Dodger Stadium on Saturday. Mele had 
had a phone call from his wife, who was 
home in Quincy. Mass., momentarily ex- 
pecting their fifth child. She said she 
was fine and didn't believe she'd have 
the baby right away. She was going 
shopping, she said. Much later, Mele 
was asked how he’d play the rest of 
the Series. He sang his answer: "Day 
by day. . . 


GAME ^4* 

The Dodgers. like a pool-hall hustler 
who has been trifling with his victim 
too long, showed their game on Sunday. 
They bunted deftly and ran arrogantly 
and they won 7-2. It was encouraging 
to Manager Alston to know that his 
team had not forgotten the stealthy de- 
vices by which they had smuggled them- 
selves into the World Series, but other- 
wise the contest was inconclusive. The 
Dodgers’ tactics might have awed a nor- 
mal team, but the Twins on Sunday were 
not a normal team. They were horrid. 
They overthrew cutoff men and failed to 
cover bases, getting themselves suckered 
into all the basic errors the Dodger man- 
agement hoped for when it decided last 
fall to go to war without artillery. 

"We have not put on such a shabby 
exhibition all year." said Sam Mele. San- 
dy Valdespino did the Dodgers the first 


The third game ends with a flourish as Dodger Dick Tracewski watches Maury WiHadn air) cut down Tony OHva ($)andthrowto first for double play . 



Minnesota foul-up in the fourth game began In the first Inning after Wills deft) tapped slowly to the right side of the Infield. Mincher tosses the 
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favor in the first inning, taking the great 
circle route around first base on his hit 
to left when it was obvious to everyone 
that a decent throw to second by Lou 
Johnson would leave Valdcspino yelping 
at the umpire. Johnson made a perfect 
throw, and Valdcspino yelped. 

Then, in the Dodger first. Maury VN’ills 
led olT with a ground ball to the right 
side. Don Minchcr. with the second 
baseman and the pitcher to throw to. 
lobbed the ball halfway between them, 
(liven first. Wills stole second and went 
to third as Pilcher Jim Grant made his 
first mistake— failing to get to first base 
in time when W'illie Davis grounded to 
Minchcr. Ron Fairly then grounded to 
second, a double-play ball with a batter 
as slow as F airly. *‘My spikes stuck like 
I stepped on a piece of gum." Zoilo 
Versallcs said, explaining why the dou- 
ble play wasn't made. And the run. the 
typically Dodger run. scored. VVes F’ar- 
kcr pushed a bunt past the mound to 
open the second, then took ofT on a hit- 
and-run. The pitch went high, off Earl 
Battcy's mitt, and Parker cruised to 
third. He scored when Quilici missed 
John Roseboro's grounder. 

It is unfortunate that Dodger Publicist 
Red Patterson, who introduced the term 
"tape measure" to the baseball lexicon 
when he was with the Yankees and 
Mickey Mantle was hitting 500-foot 
homers, abandoned his measuring rod 
after the Dodgers went to the short ball. 
The first four Dodger hits, laid end to 
end. might have taped out at 370 feet. 


In the fourth inning Kilicbrew found 
Don Drysdale's fast ball where he was 
swinging and lined it 410 feet into the 
left-field bleachers. This one blow not 
only gave Minnesota a big edge in foot- 
age. it trimmed the score to Z I and put 
the Twins back in the game. 

But then Parker, a .23R hitter who is 
concerned about job security, struck a 
blow for tenure in the Dodger half of 
the fourth when he lined a home run 
over the 370-foot sign in right field. That 
run made the game safe for the Dodgers, 
who continued thereafter to score at 
regular intervals, but it was not Parker's 
hit that bothered the Twins most. They 
were bugged by Wills's 110-foot single 
in the third, even though it was quickly 
nulliticd when he was thrown out steal- 
ing. Wills chopped the ball onto the 
ground in front of home plate and Kille- 
hrew became a spectator again, watch- 
ing the ball soar over his head in a big. 
big bounce. Versallcs caught it when it 
came down and then fired to first after 
\V ills had crossed the bag. on the chance 
that Wills might dart toward second, "it 
was nattering to have him do that." said 
Wills, who is delighted to have people 
mistrust him and doesn't mind being 
flattered. "He might have thought it 
went into left field." explained Vcrsalles. 

"1 saw Killebrew playing in." Wills 
said, "so 1 wanted to Just chop it or 
something. I'm not a good enough hit- 
ter to be able to hit the top half of the 
ball, but my norntal way of swinging 
tends to make the ball go that way. 


That's why I like the ground to be nice 
and firm." 

The ground in front of home plate in 
Dodger Stadium is so nice and firm that 
last month the Cincinnati Reds' man- 
ager. Dick Sisicr. suggested that they hold 
a dance on it. Minnesota Coach Billy 
Martin, as annoyed by the high frequen- 
cy of Wills's success in hitting the top 
of the ball as National Leaguers have 
been all year, was less subtle than Sisler. 
"W here the hell else." he asked rhetori- 
cally in a lecture generously sprinkled 
with four-letter words, "can you sec a 
ball hit over the third baseman's head 
like that'? The league president lets them 
use a 1.500-pound roller on that infield. 
That shows you how strong Mr. Giles is. 
He's going for commissioner, too. and 
he'll make it." 

The Tw ins had injury added to Wills's 
insult in the sixth, when nothing went 
right. A.fler Gilliam walked. W'illie Da- 
vis singled to right and Tony Oliva threw 
to third in a futile attempt to get Gilliam. 
"That guy can fly." Oliva said of the 36- 
ycar-old Ciilliam. Davis flew to second 
as Oliva's throw came in too high to cut 
ofT. and both Gilliam and Davis flew 
home when Fairly hit a ground ball with 
the infield up that would have been an 
out with the infield back. Fairly took 
second when Hall made a pointless throw 
home, and another run scored when 
Ouilici, trying to hold Fairly at second, 
did not cover first in time on Johnson's 
bunt. And that's the kind of day it was 
for the Twins. 
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ball Indecisively past Grant (on first base) toward Quillel tee late to pet Wills, wbo ends up with Quillcl's knee In his stomach — and a base hit. 


GAME 

By Monday the Minnesota players had 
almost Slopped grumbling about Los An- 
geles* hard infield and soft hits (“I fig- 
ure I pitched a two-hitter,” Jim Grant 
said. ’’Them other hits was cornflakes 
stuff”), though there was a notable em- 
phasis on bunting during the Twins’ 
batting practice. They were not yet de- 
moralized by the Dodgers' guerrilla war- 
fare. Not until the first inning. 

The Twins had covered themselves 
with glory in the fourth game by com- 
parison with the sorry performance they 
put on in the fifth. They were outpitched 
by Sandy Koufax. 7-0. which could hap- 
pen to anybody (“There should be one 
Cy Young Award for him." Grant said, 
“and another one for the rest of us to 
shoot at”). But until the ninth inning they 
were also outhit by Koufax, who had a 
long single that drove in a run. in con- 
trast to Minnesota’s two feeble bleeders. 

Maybe Sandy’s hit, after John Rose- 
boro had been given an intentional pass, 
was not the most ignominious moment 
of the day for Minnesota. Maybe it was 
Willie Davis stealing second with such a 
big jump on rookie Pitcher Dave Bos- 
well that he was able to stumble and 
crawl the last 25 feet on his hands and 
knees without drawing a throw. Maybe 


it was Boswell making six pick-off throws 
on Maury Wills, then having Wills steal 
the first time he threw to the plate. 
Maybe it came after the game, with the 
Twins’ realization that they had made«a 
.302-hitling team out of a group that had 
pounded the ball at a .245 pace in its 
own league. Or maybe it was the realiza- 
tion that Chavez Ravine had become a 
dry gulch for American League pennant 
winners, who in five Series games there 
have scored three runs. 

Wills led off the game with a double, 
the first of his four hits, and as he 
zipped home on Jim Gilliam's single 
Davis dashed from the on-deck circle 
and laid down flat near the left-hand 
batter’s box, indicating to Wills that he 
would have to slide. This comes under 
the heading of what the Dodgers call 
“the little ways we have to help each 
other.” Davis then bunted and would 
have been out. except that Frank Quili- 
ci. covering first base, missed the throw-. 
He said later he lost the ball in the shirt- 
sleeved crowd, but it appeared he was 
peeking at Gilliam over on second. The 
Twins have learned not to trust Dodgers 
out of their sight. So Koufax had two 
runs, all he would need. 

Minnesota came undone completely 
in the third. With one out, Davis singled 
and stole second. He raced home on 
Lou Johnson’s single, and then John- 
son sped all the way around on a single 
by Ron Fairly, which became a double 
when the relay went home much too 
late to get Johnson. At this point the 


Dodgers had earned two runs, had been 
given a third and had stolen a fourth. 
In the next inning Wills beat out a drib- 
bler to short, and Gilliam was at bat 
for almost 20 minutes while Wills belly 
whopped back to first ahead of Bos- 
well’s throws. Then he stole, and when 
Gilliam singled him home it was all 
over — except for the fact that Koufax 
had a perfect game going. 

Harmon Killcbrew put an end to that 
when he led off the fifth with a fly to 
center, and Davis, after a slow start, 
shoestringed the ball and dropped it. “1 
didn't see the ball until it was coming 
down,” Davis said. ’’1 had it about 12 
inches off the ground, and the umpire 
gave the out sign. But it fell out when J 
hit the ground.” 

“It didn’t make any difference to me. 
I figured I was going to give some hits 
anyway,” said Koufax. who gave up a 
single in the seventh and two more in 
the ninth. 

The ninth produced the only sparkle 
of aggression the Twins displayed. After 
Quilici and Valdespino singled, and with 
only one out, Joe Nossek hit a ball as 
well as a ball can be hit — but it went 
straight to Wills for a game-ending dou- 
ble play. 

It was that kind of day for Sam Mcle, 
who was informed in the sixth inning 
that his wife had been taken to the hos- 
pital to give birth. Later he found the 
report was a false alarm. Connie Mele 
was five days overdue, and it was getting 
a bit late for the Twins, loo. ind 
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THE CARDS UNSCRAMBLE THE EAST 


by TEX MAULE 


The new. grown-up Charley Johnson fired passes with coo! authority in St. Louis' smashing defeat of the Redskins. 
Me now appears ready to lead the Cardinals to the Eastern title over the battered Browns and the collapsing Cowboys 



A week ago ihc race for ilie Hasiern 
Division championship of ihc Na- 
tional Fooiball League seemed an al- 
most indecipherable scramble among 
Cleveland. St. Louis and Dallas. It is still 
a scramble but. with an impressive vic- 
tory over Washington's Redskins in D.C. 
Stadium on Sunday, the Cardinals have 
established themselves as the best of the 
scramblers. They demolished Washing- 
ton 37-16 on the brilliant passing of 
Charley Johnson to receivers Bobby Joe 
Conrad and Sonny Randle and the pow- 
erful running of Backs Willis Crenshaw 
and Bill Triplett The Cleveland Brow ns, 
meanwhile, scrambled dcspcratel> but 
not brilliantly in shading Pittsburgh 
24-19 on a rain-soaked field at Munici- 
pal Stadium in Cleveland. They were 
playing without five starters. 

As for the Dallas Cowboys — well, they 
seem as scrambled as*cgg.s in a pan. With 
Don Meredith far off form. Coach Tom 
Landry' had him sit out Sunday's game 
with the fagles and went back to the 
practice of shuttling quarterbacks, alter- 
nating rookies Craig Morton and Jerry 
Rhomc This operation was fairly suc- 
cessful — Morton completed II of 11 
passes and Rhomc 8 of 14 — but the 
patient died. In other words, the Cow- 
boys lost 35-24. If Landry must employ 
rookies at quarterback. Dallas appears 
to be out of the race for the division 
championship. 

A team must he both good and lucky 
to win a division championship. The 
only team in the Fast that qualifies on 


Performing with confluence. St. Louis' young 
quarterback, Charley Johnson, passes to . . . 
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both counts is St. Louis. The Cleveland 
Browns, now tied with the Cardinals for 
the lead, are unquestionably good, but 
they have been unlucky; in the first 
month of play the Browns have had six 
first-line players injured and have played 
their last two games w ith five starters on 
the bench. The Dallas Cowboys, after a 
fairly gaudy start, proved in the last 
two weeks that they are neither excellent 
nor fortunate. 

The Cardinals have beaten the Browns 
(49-13), the Cowboys (20-13) and the 
Redskins. On the next two Sundays they 
play teams that have yet to win (Pitts- 
burgh and Washington), and they do 
not meet either Cleveland or Dallas again 
until the last two weeks of the season. 
Their Western Division opponents are 
the Los Angeles Rams and the Chicago 
Bears. The Cowboys meet Green Bay 
and San Francisco and the Browns play 
the Minnesota Vikings and the Rams. 
On the record of the teams to date, the 
Cardinals have the easier opponents in 
the West. Beyond that, while the Cardi- 
nals are playing second-division teams 
for the next seven weeks, the Browns 
and the Cowboys play each other twice, 
the Browns play the Vikings, and the 
Cowboys play Green Bay a week after 
their first meeting with Cleveland. 

By the time the Cardinals get around 
to Dallas again on December 1 1, the Cow- 
boys probably will be out of the race. If 
the Browns can restore enough first-line 
players to active duty and survive the 
rigors of their schedule, they may still be 
within striking distance of the Cards 
when the two teams meet in St. Louis in 
the final game of the season. 

But the Cardinals' championship pros- 
pects are built on much more than the 
accident of a favorable schedule and the 
misfortunes of their chief adversaries. 
This is a sounder team than it was a 
year ago: the defense is more cohesive, 
Johnson is a more poised and resource- 
ful quarterback, the running attack is 
far stronger and the offensive line is easi- 
ly the best in the Eastern Division. 

Of all these factors, possibly the most 
important is the development of John- 
son. A year ago he had an unfortunate 
habit of trying to force his passes — 


. . , an old favorite. Flanker Bobby Joe Conrad, 
his receiving star In the victory at Washington. 


throwing to his primary receiver no mat- 
ter how tight the coverage on him. He 
also had a tendency to give up on his 
running game if it did not work imme- 
diately and to rely entirely on passes. 
Now he has almost rid himself of these 
vices. Some of the improvement is the 
natural result of an additional year’s ex- 
perience; more of it is due to the intensive 
coaching of Bobby Layne. who went to 
the Cardinals as quarterback tutor when 
he quit the Steelers with the impulsive 
Buddy Parker. 

"Layne hasn't told me anything that 


Coach Wally Lcmm didn't." says John- 
son. "Coach Lemm said the same things 
to me last year, but I guess I didn't pay 
as much attention as 1 have to Layne — 
probably because I know he was a quar- 
terback and a good one. For instance. 
Bobby told me not to quit on a running 
play because it doesn't work at first. He 
told me to run it again now and then 
just to make the defense aware of it and 
to set them up for something else, and 
then, when you get them set up, to wait 
until the right time to use a particular 
play. He reminded me not to waste it 
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deep in your own territory. To save it 
until you need it.” 

Johnson gets hack and sets up for his 
passes more quickly this year and is less 
vulnerable to a rush. ’“I still have to 
work on a sense of balance in our at- 
tack.” he says frankly. “But Lavne has 
given me a feeling of securhy in my calls, 
and I think I understand tactics better. I 
still get overan.vious once in a while and 
press. When I do. I realize it. But I'm tak- 
ing fewer chances than I did last year. I 
slay with the odds now.” 

The development of C renshaw as a 
power runner and the return of Triplett 
have given the C ardinals an exceptionally 
strong running game, and Johnson is no 
longer afraid to use it. Behind the block- 
ing of the line Cardinal olTensivc line, it 
is particularly cfTcctive. *‘We like for 


Charley to call running plays.” says Ken 
(iray. an offensive guard. “Pass bliscking 
is a negative thing. You don't have a 
chance to prove yourself. Hut when you 
can root the other guy out on a running 
play, you have done something you can 
feel a positive pride in.” 

There arc no rookies in the starting 
lineup. .Although this is still a young 
team, it is not an immature one. and 
while Johnson and the offense make the 
splashiest headlines, the defense is equal- 
ly well balanced and alert. .Against their 
three most highly rated opponents — 
Cleveland. Dallas and Washington --the 
defense has allowed an average of only 
14 points a game. 

The Cowboys have failed to realize 
their high potential primarily because 
Don Meredith, unlike Johnson, has not 


Obsenfing wl$lfully from th« sibtHne. Don Meredith in decline epitomizes the slide of the Cow- 
boys. Brilliant passing by rookies Craig Morton and Jerry Rhome faded to stop the Bagies. 


grown as a quarterback. But there is 
another weakness. “The Cowboys have 
the best defense in the division.” says 
the Cardinals' Gray. ‘‘They hit and hit, 
and in the second half, when you think 
they must he too tired to hit you again, 
they hit you again. The weak link in 
the l>allasclub is the offensive line. They 
aren't coordinated yet.” 

It seems reasonable to think that the 
Cowboys could be spoilers for the rest 
of the year, but not serious contenders. 
The Browns, however, have enough 
power to make a run of it in the East 
through the final game — given a respite 
from injuries. Considering the troubles 
the team has had. it could easily be I-.1 
rather than 3-1 and temporarily in a tic 
for first place. 

“We figure that to beat Cleveland, 
you have to get off in front and force 
them to throw.” says a Cardinal spokes- 
man. ••|f you're ahead at the half and 
they arc trying to play catch-up, you 
lake away their big gun — Jim Brown. 
Then you put pressure on Ryan, and 
you win. That's what we did when wc 
beat them 4V-I?." 

Of course, it is not as easy as all that 
to get ahead of C leveland at the half 
when all the Browns are in playing con- 
dition. The loss of End Paul Warfield for 
the first four games of the season with 
a broken collarbone seriously handi- 
capped the Cleveland offense. 

■’With both Warfield and Collins re- 
ceiving,” says the Cards' Jerry Stovall, 
■■you had a lough lime doubling the cov- 
erage on one or the other. Now you can 
double Collins all the tin>e. and every- 
one does." 

Last week against Pittsburgh. Cleve- 
land had four other regulars beside 
Warfield on the bench, all of them key 
players. Corner Linebacker Galen Kiss, 
one of the heroes of the championship 
victory over Baltimore last season, was 
out. Vince Costello, the heart of the 
C leveland defense at middle linebacker, 
sal next to him on the bench. A rookie 
was playing defensisc tackle in place of 
Jim Kanicki. another star of the cham- 
pionship game. Ernie (irecn. who is one 
of the two best blocking backs in the 
league (Paul Hornung is the other), 
missed the Pittsburgh game because of 
a bruised hip. The week before that the 
Brovsns managed to beat Philadelphia 
without the shrewed, experienced Ryan, 
who was suffering from a sore instep. 

In spite of their killing schedule, the 


Browns have reason to be mildly hope* 
ful. Ryan limped through the Pittsburgh 
game and directed the team on a last- 
minute drive to the game-winning touch- 
down. He should be completely recov- 
ered for the Dallas game this Sunday. Fiss 
and Costello will return, as will Ka- 
nicki. so the Brown defense ought to be 
substantially improved. .And Green will 
be back clearing the way for the runs of 
Jim Brown. 

"Warfie/dcan p/ay against DaZ/asifhe 
has to.” says Owner Art Modell. '*Bui 
we would like to give him another week 
off and have him completely ready for 
the Vikings the week after.” 

The Brow ns have even fashioned one 
small gain out of all this adversity: Sid 
Williams, who replaced Fiss as corner 
linebacker, and Dale Lindsey, a rookie 
who filled in for Costello, both played 
well against Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
and gained invaluable experience. Lc- 
roy Kelly, who substituted for Green, 
is a quick and agile runner who comple- 
ments Brown well. And Jim Ninowskj 
proved, in his full-game performance 
in the victory over Philadelphia, that 
he is certainly an adequate replacement 
for Frank Ryan. 

An important intangible must be 
noted in St. Louis* favor, though. The 
team finally has become sure of its own 
excellence, and it plays with confidence. 
“I had nightmares all during the off- 
season,” says Ken Gray. “We came so 
close last year. We lost on a muddy da\ 
in New York, and one thing 1 can't for. 
gel is a blown play that left us ir a 
fourth-and-20 situation. Just a few mis- 
takes. and you live with them for a year. 
But this season is different. We don’t 
make those mistakes now. They have to 
come get us. I think we crossed the 
summit of this damned thing when wc 
beat Dallas. We have whipped the clubs 
we had to whip.” 

Aside from the help he has given John- 
son. Bobby Layne has done one more 
thing for the Cardinals. He has added a 
healthy devil-may-care touch to a tcairi 
given to much introspection and soul- 
searching, even in victory, While they 
mulled over the film of the Cowboy vic- 
tory last week and worried about flaws 
in their attack. Layne relaxed. 

"What you worrying about?” he said 
at last. ‘'Hell, we won That's what 

counts.” END 

Bounding buoyantly in CItvaland. Jim Brown 
maintainod his customary rank as No. t rushsr. 



T h.ii young man resting between acts 
of violence on the cover of this mag- 
azine — the one without a visible chain 
on him— weighs 235 pounds, stands 6 
feet 2, has a size 19'/i neck, a bulging 
physique that gives him the appearance 
of a man who has swallowed a dozen 
bowling balls, is quicker than most of 
the runners he stuffs away like wrinkled 
suits in hanger bags and. furthermore, 
according to his keeper, Coach Darrell 
Royal. *'Hc ain't exactly eat up with a 
case of the stupid." He is Tommy Nobis 
of the Texas Longhorns or. actually, the 
living, breathing, bear-hugging, stick- 
'cm-in-thc-gizzlc priKjf that linebackers, 
not blondes, have more fun. 

You know about linebackers, of 


course. They arc the evil-looking guys 
who stand behind those groveling line- 
men and stare coldly at the opposing 
milkcr--sometimes called a quarterback 
— then try to milk the ball front him. 
They arc the fun lovers who get just 
plain gleeful when they show their speed 
to smother a ballcarrier going wide, 
when they display their agility by spear- 
ing a scrambling passer before he can 
throw, when they get to meet a barging 
runner head-on. showing their want-to. 
They arc also the players who occasion- 
ally get to drop off and intercept passes, 
then run in such wild-boar fashion that 
their coach is always pressed to explain 
at the Monday boosters' luncheon why 
they aren't pla>ing offense. That shows. 


finally, that they arc the comp/eic ath- 
letes: very often the best ones a team has. 

Good linebackers must be. They arc 
the soul and heart of a defense, both 
physically and spiritually. The> can nev- 
er he tired or look tired in either respect, 
nor can they i/iink tired, for many of 
them call defensive signals and hope to 
outguess the milker. They are such peo- 
ple as Dick Butkus. last season's best, 
and Leroy Jordan. E. J. Holub. t.cs Rich- 
ter and Chuck Rednarik, who were all 
brilliant in college, and Joe Schmidt, 
Sam Huff. Bill George and Ray Nitsch- 
kc. who became brilliant as profession- 
als. And now comes this Tommy Nobis, 
who is proving for the r/uW/ straight year 
that because of his unusual love of the 


THERE'S 

NO 

SHOW BIZ 
LIKE 
NOBIS 


For the third straight year Texas' 
large and amiable Tommy Nobis 
is proving that he deserves to rate 
with football's alltime defenders 

by DAN JENKINS 


HEActNO FROM 3 drugsioK OH thc Universi- 
ty drag lo a morning class. Nobis {right) and 
End Pete Lammons, another Longhorn star, 
laugh it up as members of a No. I team should. 
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ganic. his sircnglh. quickness, speed, 
pride, inslinct. coaching and ideal atti- 
tude all of those things— that he nia> 
well he the best linebacker in the histor> 
ofcollege football. 

Ciranied. that is a statement to rattle 
several plaques in the corridors of the 
Hall of l ame at Rutgers and encourage 
a lot of guys— Doak. the (ihosi. Old 98. 
Bronko. hrnie — to inasbe wonder whai 
Tommy Nobis would ha\e done with 
f/ii'ir hip tcints and stiff amis. But Dar- 
rell Rosal knows. 

■'He'd have siuffed ’em." says Royal 
as calmly and assuredly as you piea.se. 
■■•Ml he di»es every week is play a great 
game, and you can just sec Joy on his 
face when he's out there. He’s done it 


from the lirsl game he started, which was 
as quick as I could get him into a suit 
as a sopliomore. Players keep gelling 
smarter, stronger and faster, and Tom- 
my is only the latest. Aside from his 
super ability, he’s just one of those 
trained pigs you love. He’ll laugh and 
jump right in tlie slop for you." 

Nohis, who is alert and wide-eyed on 
ihc held rather than the snarling proto- 
type football brute, jumped in the slop 
enough to be judged a bona tide South- 
west Conference immortal before the 
1965 season even began. A fevas foot- 
ball immortal is usually any Iclterman 
who has been out ol school a year, but 
Nobis, apparently, is for real. He was a 
two-way all-conference guard as a soph- 


omore in 196.1 on Texas’ unbeaten na- 
tional championship team. That was a 
team led by Tackle Scott Appleton, who 
became Lineman of the \ear. "Scott 
was a great defensive player." Royal 
says, "but when he went one-on-one 
against Nobis he got stulTed." In the 
Cotton Bowl game against Navy and 
Roger Staubach, concluding that season. 
Nobis draped himself around the Heis- 
man Trophy w inner like a clawing neck- 
lace all aflcnioon as Texas won a laugh- 
er. ^X-6. and his performance prompted 
Army Coach Paul Diet/cl to call him 
"the finest linebacker I’ve ever seen in 
college." l.ast year, playing both ways 
and making All-America. Nobis bulled 
and quicked his way to moiv than 20 

ro/ifimird 
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individual tackles — most of them near 
the scrimmage line — in each game 
against Army, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
SMU and Baylor, and nearly every Tex- 
as writer ran out of exclamation points. 

And then in the Orange Bosvl in those 
unbearable moments down on the Texas 
goal line, as the Longhorns clung to a 
21-n lead over Alabama and Joe Na- 
niath tried to take the Crimson Tide in 
with three plays from the one, it was 
Nobis again. Well, it was everybody, 
really, for as Royal says, “The film 


shut out .AII-.America Halfback Oonny 
Anderson for the third straight year 
(three games: 71 yards), a feat that tick- 
led Royal more than his collection of 
Roger Miller records. “He ain't drank a 
drop against us,” said Royal, perhaps 
better than Roger could have. Nobis was 
equally brilliant in the 27- 12 victory over 
Indiana, stunning the ponderous BigTcn 
linemen with his speed. But he was even 
more of himself against Oklahoma last 
Saturday because a Royal-coached 
Longhorn in thai one is expected to put 



ENTHUSIASTIC TALKER, TOMMY NOBIS PERFORMS WITH EASE IN SPEECH CLASS 


shows that not only did Namath not get 
across, but no Alabama iinenuut got 
across." But it was mostly Nobis, secur- 
iitg the ballcarrier. The result of all this 
is that last spring when 25 leading news- 
papermen and coaches in the Southwest 
were polled to name the greatest defend- 
er in the history of the conference — a 
task they did not take frivolously, foot- 
ball being more important down there 
than elections and border disputes — 
Tommy Nobis was the winner even 
though his linal season was yet to come. 

Now this is the season, and Nobis is 
still Nobis. He led the defense which al- 
lowed poor Tulanc just 18 rushing yards 
in Texas' 31-0 opener. He made the big 
play, a game-turning fourth-down tackle 
for minus yardage, and a lot of others in 
the 33-7 victory over Texas Tech. This 
was a game in which Nobis and Texas 


on his most dedicated game face of all. 
Texas won 19-0. and Nobis said. “Only 
thing 1 know ofthat'd be more fun would 
be to play OU twice on one day." bun is 
the key word. Football may be work for 
some, a hostility outlet for others, but 
for Nobis it's a John Wayne movie, a 
platter of fried chicken and guitar music 
all wrapped up in a burnt-orange jersey. 

With these four games behind him 
Nobis is on his way to All-America 
again, to becoming one of the precious 
few Southwest players to make all-con- 
ference three years, probably to Line- 
man of the Year honors (.since he also 
happens to be the best blocking guard 
Royal has ever had and even now plays 
both ways), certainly to making as 
strong a bid for the Heisman Award as 
any linebacker or interior lineman ever 
has. and obviously to a first-round draft 


choice of the pros— perhaps No, 1 — and 
quite likely the highest bonus ever paid 
to a player vvho does not run, throw 
or catch. 

But more important to Nobis and his 
teammates, as well as thousands of exes 
around the vast state of Texas, is the fact 
that Royal's team is ranked first in the 
nation again for the 14th time in the past 
three Nobis-spangled seasons. That 
would include the seven weeks the Long- 
horns protected the burden in 1963. the 
first four weeks last year before Arkansas 
upset them. 14 13. and these past three. 

• That," say.s Nobis, “is what you play 
for to try to be the best. Losin* is just 
terrible, and if anybody's got any nuni 
in him at ail. he'll go 'til he drops tryin' 
not to." 

Nobis may not personally be able to 
beat Arkansas this Saturday in Fayette- 
ville in a game that could decide the na- 
tional championship again — it has be- 
come a heilacious game, full of folklore 
hcHK'S like Nobis and more excited, 
skilled, fundamental hitting than most 
coaches reali/c exists. But. barring an in- 
jury that could result from Nobis' own 
hustling endeavors, a nationwide tele- 
vision audience should not have any 
trouble seeing No. 60 trying not to lose. 
He will be where the ball isor fanatically 
on his way. fighting harder and enjoy- 
ing U more because he is simply playing 
a game the only way he knows how. 

"I'll tell you." says Nobis. “Wc'rc a 
good team and so is Arkan.siis. f.ots of 
guts and pride. 1 ike Alabama. Boy. they 
had pride and they laughed and were 
cool and stayed after you— just like wc 
do. That was fun, That's what it's all 
about. But I know that whtKvcr loses 
between us and Arkansas is gonna feci 
sonic real shame— I mean shame. That's 
the way it is. Boy . I'd hale to look at the 
game film on Monday and find out I 
was responsible for it. 1 just worry all the 
lime about those films, even when wc 
win. I just know that I dogged it some- 
where and my team will see it, I start 
worryin' when the game's over, and I 
don't stop until Monday afternoon. 
Heck. I gel tired in a game. Everybody 
does. That's why 1 talk to myself out 
there. I just keep tollin' myself don't dog 
it. don't dog it, please don't dog it." 

Nobis wouldn't know how to dog it if 
he had four legs, a wagging tail and a 
bowl in front of him. Neither the play- 
ers nor the coaches have to look at a 
game film to be certain either. For cx- 
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Light up a Kent. ..you’ve got a good 
thing going. Good taste from good 
tobaccos through the Kent fiiter. 


KErMT...THE ONE CIGARETTE FOB EVERVONE WHO SMOKES. 
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Has success 
spoiled 

tlie Grand Prix? 


Obviously not. 


Kvcr noiice liow it i.«;? A car gets one snifi ot 
success and it starts coming on fat and lazy, 
dull as dust? Meet the exception. It’s all little 
reasons, really. Like deep bucket scats (or 
bench)> carpeting, coasolc and all the other 
niceties being standard equipment. And a big 
389-cubic inch engine that puts out 333 hp. 
Not to mention styling that makes any other 
car look positively drab. We could go on, 
but you get the idea: the only thing going 
to be spoiled about Grand Prix tins year will 
be the people inside. 'I'hc tiger scores again 1 

Wide -Track 
Pontiac/’66 


. MelO't Co'POftl'C'' 


liiilMrlnl Ildlua Sparkliii* Wiiw '■IVW Thr Jm. Stw Voril, N.Y. 



IJi'eakl'iiHt 



Italian stylo 


TIu' ryt.’’ ilsrif iii;iy In* frii-il, srriMn- 

or lioili'il. 

Tin* wiiH* must spijrklc. Witli true Italian 
sparkli'. The llavor ninsl he iiatiinil. Xo su^'ur 
ailtleil In (-nii(‘<‘at an uii<ieveln[)e(I i;ra|)e. 

Asti (lanria Spinnante is sueli a wine. 
Spuimiiite li'lls ynii tlie wiin* is sparkling;. 
Asti tells ynu the grapes are grown in Italy's 



lush northern viiieyanls. 

(laiicia tells yon it is Ittily's liesl-h)ve«l spar- 
kling wine. 

Tlie first sip tells a lot uion*. Asti llum ia has 
all the liglitness anil gaiel> of clianipague. 
But without the price tag. 

Next time you buy eggs, ilou't forgi't tlie 
Asti tiancia Spiinninte. 


NOBIS fonitnurd 


ample. Linebacker-End Coach Mike 
Campbell makes phone calls to an Aus- 
tin radio station for a fivc-minutc inter- 
view after each game. Three \\ecks ago 
he was in the midst of the interview after 
(he Texas Tech game, and he naturally 
said Nobis played "great." "How doyou 
know?" asked the announcer. "You 
haven't graded the tilms.” Campbell 
said. "Because he always does." 

The assurance that Nobis is going full- 
oul on every play docs not exactly blunt 
the rest of Texas' defenders, among 
whom there arc other good ones — End 
Pete Lammons, Tackle [)iron Talbert. 
Guard Frank Bedrick. Linebacker I rcddy 
Edwards — who try to play a game called 
Beat Nobis to the Ball. Defensive Back 
Jimmy Helms was asked recently how 
he played the pass, what tips he looked 
for. what moves and all that. "Aw," he 
said. "1 just watch Nobis. He's where 
everything is." 

Even in the spring it was true. Nobis 
passed up a midsemesier vacation to 
stay in Austin and get in the proper con- 
dition for spring training, a rite that is 
usuaWy deemed as much fun for proved 
athletes as a lecture on John Stuart Mill. 
But Nobis realized that most of Royal's 
coaching is done in the spring, and there 
would, after all. lie some action. "Tom- 
my is one of those people who is really 
sort of unhappy unless he's tackling 
somebody." grins Quarterback Marvin 
Krisiynik, who is Nobis' roommate and 
co-captain associate. 

There sure was some tackling in Tex- 
as' spring game in which Kristynik and 
Nobis divided the squad between them. 
Most of it was by the linebacker. Once, 
in a violent, three-play spasm. Nobis 
slammed ballcarriers out of bounds on 
opposite sidelines for no gain, and then 
he intercepted a pass. One of the run- 
ners he literally da/ed was Krisiynik, 
who finally got up and smiled and turned 
to Royal, saying. "It's true. Coach. Tom- 
my's an All-America." 

Up in the press box that evening where 
a gaggle of conference newspapermen 
was covering the game -they do that 
in Texas; they cover spring games and 
write for days about them — Longhorn 
Publicist Jones Ramsey was questioned 
on why he thought Nobis was putting 
forth so much effort in so meaningless 
a contest; why he would risk injury. 

"Well." said Ramsey, "it's the only 
game we got scheduled today." 

There are believers everywhere, not 

fonunued 



Inside and out, 

the best tailored slacks you can buy 


THEY’RE ‘‘DACR0N*’'-W0RSTED WOOL Haggar 
Imperials. Compare them with the highest priced 
dress slacks. Only Imperials have the ingenious 
Shape-O-MatiC Waistband for added comfort, trim 
support. They’re precision tailored for perfect fit. 
The premium fabric is blended with "Dacron" polyester to keep these 
slacks wrinkle-free, sharply creased wherever you go. 14.95 



WIN It FORD MUSTANG or 50 Other Dig prices i'’ Hegtier s 1%S Sweepstakev See you' Haggar Sealer 
Slacks Sho*n 55% DACRON'- aS'o *orsted wool 
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&Du Pont'e Rag T M. 





NOBIS coniinufd 


the least of whom is Kristynik. who 
swaggers with a conlldcncc Royal loves 
despite his so-so arm and lack of speed, 
and who has somehow directed 14 vic- 
tories out of the 15 games in which he 
has been "Darrell's boy." Fxamplc: 

Texas was leading Tech by only 7-0 
in the rain and was deep in its ow n terri- 
tory. needing one yard on a third down, 
when Royal sent in orders for Kristynik 
to run the option and pitch the ball out 
to the fine halfback. Phil Harris. 

"They were stacked in there in those 
gaps, just waiting for the keeper.” said 
Royal. "But Marvin kept it. and they 
stopped him cold, and we had to kick. 
When he came out I told him we'd have 
made a bunch if he'd pitched it. But he 
said. 'Coach, we didn't need a bunch. 
We already got seven and Tommy's 
not gonna let rht’/n get anything, and I 
didn't want to risk throwin' it away.’ 
I thought a minute and said. 'Man, 
you're Just as right as Superfox-' Sure 
enough, we kicked, they fumbled, and 
we got seven more the easy way." 

As a defender. Nobis could not have 
played for a man more dedicated to the 
virtues of sharp, fundamental line play 
than Darrell Roy al— or in a system where 
it is better taught. Royal and his top 
aides— Jim Pittman. Charley Shira and 
Mike Campbell — have been together for 
10 years, and they arc still young (av- 
erage age; 40) and energetic. Young 
enough, in fact, to keep changing their 
methods and organization w ith the times. 
"If we coached the way wc did live years 
ago. or even two years ago. I'll guaran- 
tee you, they'd have our gunnysacks," 
says Royal. Change comes in the subtle- 
ties — timing, technique— that the spec- 
tator seldom can detect. It comes with 
working on new tricks for old traps, bet- 
ter ways to read plays, simplifying as- 
signments, improved drills to defeat a 
block and reach the ballcarrier. 

The Longhorn defense consists of three 
vital parts — the down four linemen, 
coached by Shira. the ends and line- 
backers. coached by Campbell, and the 
three-deepsccondary. or the Am//, coached 
by Willie Zapalac, "The only time we’re 
ever together as a team is w hen we work 
on short-yardage or goal-line defense," 
Royal says. 

Texas devotes spring (raining and all 
of the early two-a-day workouts before 
the season to doing what it does best — 
its timing and rhythm, its area blocking 
on olTensc, and the remarkably simple 


procedure of meeting and defeating 
blockers on defense. 

"Wc don’t teach stunts." Royal says. 
"Oh, wc know a few to stir some folks 
up now and then, but on defense wc 
teach 'em to meet the guy and try to 
whip him and get to that ball. Take No- 
bis. He doesn't key on anybody. He plays 
the ball and. man, docs he love it when 
one of our ends turns somebody back 
into him. 1 can't think of anything he 
likes belter. Me. loo. Rut these things 
are taught by Charley and Jim and Mike 
and the rest. I'm the pride coach." 

Exactly what rfuil entails is Royal's 
secret. One thing a visitor to a Texas 
practice notes quickly is that a Texas 
coach would rather turn down an invi- 
tation to the LBJ Ranch than holler at 
a player who has made a mistake and 
embarrass him in front of the squad. 
"When you do that he has to swallow 
his pride." Royal says. "And that's the 
thing 1 want him to have more than any- 
thing else, He can't afford to lose uny of 
it. We'll take him aside and tell him 
what he did wrong or show him in a film, 
not by pointing out what we did wrong 
but by joking about something the other 
(cam did. You can usually pick out a 
lazy old boy on the other team." 

So the practices are simple, if not fun 
for everybody, once Texas’ season be- 
gins, Monday is a holiday for the players 
who got in the game the previous Satur- 
day. Those who did not must scrimmage 
the freshmen in a brawl called the Mu.sh 
Bowl. Tuesday the defense is set, and 
Wednesday the offense. Thursday is all 
liming and rhythm, and Friday is 30 
minutes of laughter plus a private talk 
from Royal, very often without even the 
assistants around. "I don't know what 
he says." sighs Jones Ramsey, “but I say 
that’s where he wins the games.” And 
after Royal talks the captains take over, 
the coach turning his back and strolling 
off like an artful matador. 

Tommy Nobis talks longer on Fri- 
days than most Texas captains have be- 
fore because he’s the unoffidol self-ap- 
pointed pride coach. He had so much 
pride and took his football so seriously 
in high school in San Antonio, for exam- 
ple. that he got up at 5:30 every morning, 
rode a bus, transferred, rode another, 
then walked, just to attend Thomas Jef- 
ferson High (the school that pro- 
duced Kyle Rote) even though an- 
other school was located only a few 
blocks from his home. 

continued 


Here’S where you can see, 
drive, and buy Che C.T. 350 

AlMiMk 

A<S»mion Ford. tnc. 

)922 SecoAd Avenue, South. Binnininom 

ARIZONA 

Poidiie Fo>d Seiet, inc. 

71JS (at! Cimeioack Road. Scottidale 
CALIFORNIA 


Havwaii 
2SS0I I 
Mel B 


d, Hayward 


2200 Lont Beacn Bivd., lonj Beach 
Hi-P»ilo<w>antt Motets, tin. 

IIM Soulh la Brea Avenue, Lod Anfeles 19 
Warren. Andetion. Inc. 

3410 E>(hlh Street. RiverUde 
Downtown Motor!, Inc. 

1300 (ye Street, Secramento 
Galpin Motors, Inc. 

627 San Fernando Road. San Fernando 
SAC Motors. Inc. 

2001 Market SI.. San Francisco 
COIORAOO 

Courtesy Motors, Inc- 
3S37 S. Broadway, Englewood 
FIORIOA 

Ray Hunt Ford, Inc. 

740 Volusia Avenue. Oaylona Beach 
lynch. Davidson Motors, Inc. 

724 Hoian Street, Jacksonville 
J D Ban Ford. Inc. 

9000 N W. 7th Avenue. Wiatni 
Bill Curne Ford. Inc 

HAWAII 

Honolulu Auto Center, Inc. 

14S0 S. Bereiania. Honolulu 
lUINOIS 

Milo Brooke, Inc. 

SOOS W Madison Street, Chicaio 44 
Jack loMus Ford 

300 East Ofden Avenue. Hinsdale 
Seiton Ford Sales, tnc 
1122 sin Avenue, Molme 
INDIANA 

McAnary Ford. Inc. 

1351 wtsi Ulh St., Cary 
Jetty Alderman Ford Sales, Inc. 

5500 No. Heyslone Ave . Indianapolis 20 
IOWA 

Dirk Wallers Ford. Inc 

ein g Maple Slreei, w. Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Turner Ford, Inc. 

1226 East Douglas, Wichita 
lOUISIRNA 

Dick Bohn Ford. Inc- 
1900 Franklin Slieel. Cielna 
MARYLANO 

Archway Motors. Inc. 

510 520 North Hilton Street, Baltimore 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Harr Motor Company. Inc. 

Gold Star Boulevard. Worcester 
MICHIGAN 

Wall Hickey Ford. Inc. 

13500 Fori Slreei, Southgate 
MINNESOTA 

Heri) Toustey Ford. Inc. 

Hwy 61 g County Rd., East, White Bear lake 
MISSOURI 

Riesmeyer Motor Company 
9201 Highway 08. Cresiwood 
Bioadway Motors. Inc. 

3401 Bioadwjy, Kansas City 
NEW JERSEY 

Berry Motors. Irsc 
375 Stale Hwy. Route 17, Paramus 
HEW YORK 

Gotham Ford. Inc 

570 West 42nd Street, New York City 

a le Ford, Inc. 

] Monroe Avenue, Rochester 
Reynolds Motors. Inc. 

1439 Erie Boulevard. East. Syracuse 
Larsen Ford, Inc. 

SO Westchester Avenue, White Plains 
NORTH CAROIINA 
Young Motor Co. 

Cor. Stonewall S Brevard St., Chacloltd 
OHIO 

Fuller Ford. Inc. 

2035 Reading Road, Cincinnati 
Tne Marshair Motor Co 
6200 Mayiieid Road. Maylieid Heights 
Brondes Motor Sales, Inc. 

5717 Secor Road, Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 

Dub Richardson Ford 
3B15 Norm May, Oklahoma City 
OREGON 

Marv Tonkin Ford 

1313 NC 122nd Avenue. Portland 16 
rtHHSILVAHIA 
Fger Motors, ItK 
635 Walnut Street, McKeesport 

3950 Kensington Avenue. Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 

Tasca lord Sales, Inc. 

777 Taunlon Avenue, CasI Providence 
TENNESSEE 

Ron's Ford Sales 

145 Kingsport Highway, Bristol 

Merit Motor Company. Inc. 

295 Union Avenue, Memphis 
Crown Ford. Inc. 

307 East Thompson lane. Nashville 

TEXAS 

Horn Wiiiiams Motor Co 
701 N Pearl Slreei. Dallas 
Gene Hamon Ford 

1031 Sitlh Street. North, Tetas City 
UTAH 

Bennett Motor Company 
47 West 6ih, South, Sail Lake City 
VIRGINIA 

Bowditch Ford. Inc. 

11076 Warwick Boulevard. Newport News 
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Haw to 
make an 
Italian cry 



Tell him the fantastic Shelby 6.T. 350 is America's answer to all those ternbic-tempered 
Italian sports cars. Then show him, Bred by Cobra, powered by Ford, designed by 
Commendatore Carroll Shelby, ..the G.T. 350 is a car that sounds like a car and goes with 
all the spirit and speed of a competitor. The engine starts as a brute force Ford 289 and 
then the Commendatore goes to work.., four-barrel carburation. high rise aluminum mani- 
fold and a hand built tuned exhaust system. ..the end result is 306 horses. The "four on 
the floor" is a fully synchronized Sebring close ratio transmission that shifts like butter 
and grabs like a vise. The entire G.T, 350 suspension is computer designed... fronlanti-roU 
bar, competition shock absorbers, front disc brakes, torque controlled rear axle. And she 
sits (goes) on 130 mph Goodyear Blue Dot tires. For excitement add the new rear quarter 
panel windows and sleek rear brake air scoops. Price? $4428 plus taxes and transpor- 
tation. Get behind that racing steering wheel. Pinch it and she really goes. Bono vita III I 

350 

^BICE OOC< NOT INCLUOe COMPlT.TION TO^ STRIPE OR SPECIAL WHEEL- 
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Style + Comfort for \V^yiAj9<Ie^ny^lA.Q^ 


Urbane, trim, meticulously detailed, and with that famous 
Jarman friendliness of fit built into every pair, these are smart 
shoes for a modern man of discriminating taste. The dealer in 
your city has a wide selection of contemporarily styled, 
“wear-tested” Jarman shoes. Make your next pair Jarmans, 
and discover the difference. 

AvaiJablo al Jormon (tenters nnit /armon stores throughout the countrir. Atio 
/orman frs. for boyt. fprices sltghtt^ higher in the West.J 


J4230 — block smooth leather About $17.00 

J4932 — block smooth leother About $18.00 


‘■ln San Antone you can attend any 
high school you uant to." Tommy ex- 
plained last week in Suite 160 of Moorc- 
Hill Hall, an actual captains' suite, fixed 
up by Royal for Nobis and Kristynik, 
complete with hi-fi, TV. a living room, 
bedroom, view of Memorial Stadium 
and — soon to come— burnt-orange car- 
pet, no les.s. ••Jefferson had the best coach 
[I*at Shannon] in town, I thought, and 
the best prograni. and it was worth it 
to go there." 

A freckled, pink-faced, red-haired, 
soft-voiced senior studying speech and 
physical education he wouldn't cop 
out by claiming he's anything but a P.E. 
major — Nobis said honestly, '•See. foot- 
ball is my life. It always was. I want to 
be a coach. Vou go to college for a lot 
of reasons, to be an engineer or a lawyer 
or a doctor, or something like that. And 
you study hard to become successful. I 
study and go to classes so I can play foot- 
ball. roolhall is my work, what I want 
to be. Now. if I'm not good enough in 
school. I can't p/tiy football. Shoot. I'm 
pretty poor in a lot of subjects, but I 
like history, it's interesting, and it's just 
that 1 have to stay after it to make de- 
cent grades. It's gcltin' harder and hard- 
er to get into a good unixersily like Tex- 
as. and harder to slay in. I try never to 
miss classes. It shows I'm interested and 
iryin'." 

Nobis' pride made him an easy recruit 
for Texas. Al! it look was one visit to 
Oklahoma. “I knew." he said, •'that 
cither Coach Royal or Bud NN'ilkinson 
would be the two best men to play for — 
if I wanted to become a coach. So 1 went 
up to visit OU. but you know what? I 
got real mad bearin’ some of those guys 
talk bad about Texas. I guess the pride 
just came out in me." 

The pride is a source of worry to 
Nobis as well as satisfaction. He rarely 
trusts himself with a date after a game. 

‘ I'm just no fun then." he said. ’'And 
1 don't want to take it out on some 
poor girl. Mostly. I just visit with my 
folks (his younger brother. Joe, is a 
junior end at Thomas Jefferson High] 
and get something to cat and then try to 
listen to some good country music and 
go to sleep. Dad gum it. though, the 
radio keeps coinin' on with football 
scores, and 1 get all fired up again." 

He is especially fired up at being a 
co-captain with Kristynik. He feels the 
responsibility deeply, holds repetitious 
meetings in Suite 160 with teammates 

roniiiuird 
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You can telephone all over the world 



Today, you can reach 185 coun- 
tries or areas of the world by 
telephone. It’s the quick, con- 
venient, personal way to keep 
in touch. 

And the cost is low. For only 
$12, plus tax, for the first three 
minutes, you can call almost 
anywhere in the world. The rate 
for the first overseas call, from 
New York to London in 1927, 
was $75. 

Whenever you want to keep in 
touch with anyone— telephone. 
It's the next best thing to being 
there. 

Bell System 

American Teleplwne and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 










For 1966: the big, new -generation Comets - 


Comet looks the way it goes. Beautiful. 
It’s a sleeker, roomier Comet. Wider, 
lower, and up to 8 inches longer. 

A bold new kind of driving machine. 
There are 1 1 variations on this 
beautiful '66 Comet theme: 
sedans, convertibles, 
hardtops, wagons . . . driver's choice. 


T hey range from a rakish 202 
to a big hot new Cyclone GT. 

You can specify from a long list of 
choices to make a Comet 
your very personal car. 

Bucket seats. Four-speed floor shift. 
Or three-speed automatic. 

Or three-speed manual, fully 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OP 




driving machines ever. 


our iiveiiest, roomiest 

synchronized in all gears. 

Then there's a special kind of luxury 
in uphoistery, trim, carpeting— 
aii to a king's taste. An optional vinyl 
roof. Built-in air conditioning. 

Power steering, power brakes, 
power windows, power everything— 
including a new 390 4-barrel V-8 


in the new Comet Cyclone GT. 

But you get the idea. And now 
that you know what Comet comes with, 
find out how it goes. 

At your Mercury deaier's. 

I ~yHe/tca/u/ Comet 

the big, beautiful performance champion 



Quaker State your car- 
to keep it running young. 
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Want to get more life out of your car? 
Give it more life to begin with — with 
ycars-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil ! 
It’s the motor oil that keeps cars 
running at their lively, youthl^ul best. 


Quaker Slate is made only from 1 00' . 
pure Pennsylvania — the world’s most 
costly crude oil, and then it’s fortified 
with special Quaker State additives. 
It keeps your car on the road, out of 


the repairshop. and saves you money. 
Insist on the finest protection for 
your car. Always ask for Quaker 
State Motor Oil by name— remember, 
it’s your best engine life preserver. 


QL'AKLR STATE OIL RIMNTSO CORPORATION. OIL ( ITV. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cool tip from Warren Miller, 


to make sure everyone is “thinking 
right,*’ and. more than ever before, re- 
fuses to appear \scary on the field. 

"You got to look a man in the eye, 
w hether he’s on your side or the other.” 
When Nobis, who is called Rancher by 
(he team, says this he sounds a little 
like a gunslinger, which is what he re- 
sembles in the Stetson hat he occasional- 
ly wears and shirts that won’t button 
around his mighty neck. "Look him in 
the eye and let him know you're ready." 
he says. "When 1 call a defense 1 stare at 
our guys the best I know how to show 
’em I got confidence.” 

Then he stares at the enemy and girds 
himself up for a manner of tackling that 
has become the vogue of college play, 
and is performed better by Nobis than 
by anyone else. Players not so long ago 
were taught to hit a runner low. the low- 
er the better. No more. Royal has taught 
his Longhorns, and others have followed, 
to keep their heads high and go after 
the man from the waist up. driving their 
helmets into the runner, smothering 
him and hoping to jar loose the ball. 
Pass defenders ha\e a simple rule; pun- 
ish the receiver for every ball he catches. 
Texas, in four games, has caused 24 
fumbles. As Royal says. "Whoever he 
is. and wherever he's goin', we want II 
of us around him," 

"You don’t get fooled as much if you 
go high.” said Nobis, w hose personal tal- 
ent for the bear hug and headgear-in-the- 
chest — ”in the gizzlc.” he says— has be- 
come as familiar a sight in the Southwest 
asSam Baugh'spasscs everwere. ’’You’re 
not iryin’ to hurt anybody. Nobody 
wants to do that. It’s just the best way 
to tackle, the surest way." 

Away from the fierceness of football. 
Tommy Nobis could pass for a biology 
student who collects butterflies. Quick- 
smiling. friendly, good-natured and sen- 
sitive ("He’d be the last guy in a street 
light,’’ says Royal), he even has a sense 
of humor, which is fairly unusual for 
someone who goes around sticking peo- 
ple in the gizzle on Saturdays. Last spring 
Nobis made a luncheon talk to a down- 
town Austin civic group, and he spoke 
interestingly for over an hour. A couple 
of his teammates were present, and they 
were astounded. 

“Hey, Tommy," said one. ”1 didn't 
know' you were a speaker, man." 

Nobis grinned, his neck exploding to 
size 23. and said. "What’d you think I 
was— just another pretty face?" sno 


Jet to the French Alps. 

Spend one wonderful week at Megeve. 
Spend another wonderful week at Chamonix. 
Ski the world’s finest slopes. 

Relax at quality hotels. 

Enjoy three continental meals every day. 
Forget about gratuities, transfers, and taxes. 
Jet hack to America. 


Only 

$489 


Start here: 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK 


In a year distinguished more for its upsets than for any sort of consistency, 
the favorites finally came through— and by comfortable margins, for a change. 
Arkansas and Texas coasted on their tough defenses to set up a mighty 
showdown this Saturday. Nebraska and USC looked ominously strong, the 
surprising boys of Georgia and the sudden monsters of Michigan State 
were marvelous again and so. in their negative way. were West Virginia’s 
curious Mountaineers (below), who eschew defense for points, points, points 


Y ou would not have to say that West 
Virginia University looks for in- 
spiration in adversity, but that ship’s 
mast that occupies such a conspicuous 
place on the campus is off the battleship 
IVesr Virghua, which was sunk at Pearl 
Harbor. The classic example of a West 
Virginia alumnus, (iencfal Anthony 
C. McAuliffe, said “nuts” to the Ger- 
mans at Bastogne while looking down 
the gun barrels of about 20.000 German 
soldiers who had him surrounded. And 
West Virginia football fans take an al- 
most perverse delight in the nonsuccess 
of their team, particularly the two 17- 
year periods during which the Moun- 
taineers could not beat their most hated 
opponent. Pittsburgh. The Mountaineers 
also consider it worth mentioning that 
Marshall Goldberg, the best football 
player the state ever produced, went 
away to Pitt and that Paul Bryant, (hen 
at Kentucky, and General Bob Ncyland 
of Tennessee used to steal in regularly 
to recruit the state's better players. 

It is further pointed out with appro- 
bation that Spartan West Virginia has 
never had an athletic dorm, has not red- 
shirted a player in 10 years and has nev- 
er, never made a concession on a player's 
classroom schedule. When the team 
starts practice — on a field I Vi miles away 
that the players get to by bus — as many 
as a third of the players are liable to still 
be in class. The players do not pretend 
to be glamorous. Unglamorous as can 
be is the star quarterback, Allen (Coon) 
McCune, a miner’s son who apologizes 
in the huddle for incomplete passes, talks 
with his head down and not often, and 


rides around in a convertible only when 
he is with someone who ow ns one. 

The so-called “golden eras” of West 
Virginia football are more or less rec- 
ognized as mistakes. The team has gone 
undefeated one time in 72 years and 
has had capacity crowds exactly five 
times in about 350 home games. Its 
fans have been conditioned not to get 
too excited. Until now. 

This year West Virginians are so ex- 
cited they don't know what to do ex- 
cept rush to the ticket oflice. where 
tickets are getting scarce. The goody- 
goody student Daily Aihenueum has 
found It necessary to caution its readers 
concerning their stadium manners. Pub- 
licist Ed Barrett is considering installing 
a tranquilizer dispenser in the press box. 
Coach Gene Corum says he is fast be- 
coming the oldest 44-year-old coach in 
the business. In his nightmares Coruni 
thrashes through 0-0 tics, though logic 
tells him his team is not likely ever to be 
shut out — or to shut out anybody. The 
Mountaineers are not just undefeated 
(the 25 -2 victory over The Citadel on 
Saturday was their fourth straight), they 
have averaged 44.5 points a game. They 
average 259.8 yards a game rushing, 222 
yards passing and 200 adjectives per 
sportswriter's story in Barrett’s press 
box. They are the most explosive team 
in college football. They are also one 
of the most exploded on: even William 
and Mary pushed them around for 
345 yards. However, the defense made at 
least a token comeback against The Cit- 
adel. intercepting five passes, recover- 
ing two fumbles and forcing a safety. 


Two weeks ago at Morgantown, be- 
fore that fifth capacity crowd. West Vir- 
ginia beat rival Pittsburgh 63-48. West 
Virginia scored more points in (he first 
half (28) than it had in 57 previous 
games with Pitt. Coach Corum. with a 
West Virginian’s eye for negativity, not- 
ed that the key play of the game was a 
defensive one — End Bill Sullivan slid 
across the line to slop the Pitt quarter- 
back at the goal on a two-point con- 
version play. It was one of the few tack- 
les made all afternoon. The score then 
was 49-48. Quarterback McCune knew 
exactly what to do to protect the onc- 
point lead; he threw a 59-yard touch- 
down pass. An alumnus told Corum 
afterward that he was living dangerous- 
ly— if he kept this up the fans would 
start taking football as seriously as they 
do basketball— and that’s real trouble. 

It is mostly Corum's fault, of course. 
He is a native son who played for the 
Mountaineers before and after World 
War II as a n8-pound guard and should 
know belter. He was called Cocky then, 
because he was such a stoic sufferer. He 
would probably deny that he once 
played a game with a broken arm. but 
West Virginians believe it. Cocky Co- 
rum was an assistant to the late Art Lew- 
is for 10 years and is now in his sixth 
year as head coach. He has accomplished 
a painstaking rebuilding program. The 
first year he did not win a game; Satur- 
day's victory over The Citadel finally 
pushed him over .500 at 27 wins, 26 
losses. Corum appreciates the universi- 
ty’s low-key approach to the game, but 
he does not let it stop him from gelling 
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things done. During that first year he 
gathered his coaches together and made 
goodwill trips to every high school in the 
state— all 254 of them. The staff has 
been doing that ever since, in August, 
when other coaches are busy preparing 
for fall practice. The result: not many 
good West Virginia players pack off to 
Kentucky or Tennessee anymore. “'He 
wraps the flag around you." says one. 
"How can you refuse?" 

A deliberately positive effort was also 
made to bring in good Negro athletes. 
The first two — rollback [>ick Lcftridge 
and Guard Roger .Alford — are seniors 
now. They call themselves The Pioneers 
and Lcftridge says that when their sons 
go to West Virginia they will be known 
as The Sons of the Pioneers. Lcftridge is 
a high-humored, powerfully built 220- 
poundcr from Hinton. W. \'a.. one of 
10 children in a railroader's family. He 
once asked Corum for permission to go 
home for the weekend. "Re back by 10 
a.m. Monday." he was told. At 10 on 
Monday Lcftridge phoned. "Ifs snow- 
ing. and 1 don't ha\c a way back." he 
said. Corum exploded. Live minutes 
later Lcftridge walked into his office. 
"When I heard how mad >ou were. 
Coach," he said. "I took ajet.” 

Lcftridge is in shape for the first time 
in his life. Previously he had a problem 





Big Dick Leftridge, trimmed down to 
workable size, scores against Citadel. 


with tables — he never wanted to get up 
from one. When he is in shape he is a 
slashing runner (369 yards in 66 carries 
so far this fall) and an even better block- 
er. "I love to hit the big guys,” he says. 

The man Lcftridge is usually hitting 
and blocking for is a sophomore half- 
back from Washington, D.C., a hand- 
some Negro with cow eyes and a self- 
deprecating manner. Conservatively 
speaking, says one WVU official, Garrett 
Ford should make All-America this year 
and every year until he graduates. The 
nation's third-leading rusher, he is 
averaging 8.5 yards a carry, has four runs 
and a pass receplion of 50 yards or 
more and has scored six touchdowns. 
He wears number 32. because he is a 
great believer in Jimmy Brown, the 
Cleveland star. Ford wanted to go to 
S>Tacusc. Brown's school, but never even 
paid it a visit, because one trip to Mor- 
gantown and he was sold — “1 guess it 
was the southern hospitality." 

SlilUhe man who makes this splendid 
attack go is Quarterback McCunc, who 
comes from the same high school — East 
Bank— that sent West Virginia its finest 
basketball player. Jerry West. McCunc 
passes well (for touchdowns in seven 
straight games) and is just quick enough 
on sprint-out passes to get the ball away 
under a rush, though he is no scrambler. 
He gets help from the bench on 30' ; of 
his play calks, which be says is fine, be- 
cause in the huddle he sometimes draws 
a blank. Corum moved him from de- 
fense last >ear after West Virginia had 
gone scoreless in 13 straight quarters 
and the coaching staff was casting about 
frantically for someone to pull them out. 
"I wouldn't have asked for the job," 
McCunc says, typically unpresuming, 
•'but I am glad they made the change.” 

The West Virginia offense is by no 
means unusually conceived — it is a 
straight wing T. with a split end and a 
flip-flopping line. The secret is execution 
— nine of the II offensive starters have 
played together since they were freshmen, 
and Uicy thrive on togetherness. They 
block like madmen and are especially 
deadly on traps and wedges. Further- 
more. Bob Dunlevy. 6 feet 5 and the 
fastest man on the team, is a superb 
pass catcher (14 so far for 272 yards), 
and so is Wingback Dick ( Radar) Rader. 
McCune is grateful. "Everything I throw 
up. they grab. It's really something." 

It is not likely that West Virginia will 
make it through undefeated, not with 


Penn Stale. Kentucky and Syracuse still 
to play. But to knock the Mountaineers 
off it will take a heap of points and 
recognition that their Spartan attitude is 
not likely to go soft from a few happy 
successes. Certainly McCune is un- 
spoiled. After one of his better perform- 
ances he went to Barrett, head down, a 
dollar bill in hand, and said. "I'd like 
to buy a program, sir." 

Unbeatable humility, that is what it is. 

— John Unoerwood 

THE SOUTH 1 . GtORCitA (4-0) 2. MIS- 
SISSIPPI STATE (4-0) 3. Kl NTUCKY (3- 1 ) 

For years .Southeastern Conference teams 
oblingingly died for dear Ole Miss. They do 
so no longer and (he latest of the noncoop- 
orators, morioa. spent a pleasant Satur- 
day winning 17-0 as Quarterback Steve 
.Spurrier and Lonesome End Charley Casey 
belabored the Rebels with their running and 
throwing. Spurrier completed 18 of 29 passes 
for 223 yards and one touchdown and ran 
nine yards for another. Casey, running de- 
ceptive patterns and making spectacular 
grabs, caught seven passes and scored once. 
It was the first lime that one of Coach John- 
ny Vaught's teams had lost three straight. 

That left Mississippi state and Mississip- 
pi Soulhern. both unbeaien, to decide the 
stale championship. And whenever these 
kissin' cousins tangle, it is never easy living. 
State Coach Paul I7avis stacked his defense 
to keep Vic Purvis. Southern's glamour boy, 
from running inside, but Purvis almost 
ruined the Bulldogs with his passing, It took 
a succession of hairy goal-line stands to hold 
State's 17-9 lead. Then, with four minutes 
logo. Quarterback AshbyCiHvk put the game 
out of reach. His passes set up Jimmy Neill's 
2fi-vard field goal and a touchdown to make 
the final score 27-9. 

As usual, CilORoiA stumbled and strug- 
gled and then won again. Down 9 6 to 
CIcmson, the unbeaten Bulldogs went ahead 
2.3-9 when Guard Jimmy Civolcy blocked a 
kick for a touchdown and Fullback Ronnie 
Jenkins plunged over from the three for an- 
other. Resourceful isl turned two Miami 
fumbles and u blocked punt into three scores 
in the first half and then almost got caught 
by the Hurricanes when Miami sophomore 
Quarterback Bill Miller completed 21 passes 
for three touchdowns. Hut Lsu won 34- 
27. "I'd like to say I was cool out there." 
said Miller, "but I wa.s.scarcd." 

"1 don't know when I've wanted any- 
thing more." said KtsiucKY's Charley 
Bradshaw before (he Florida State ganK. 
What prompted these remarks was the 48 ft 
• drubbing the Scminoles gave his team last 
year. So Bradshaw dreamed up a new play 
for the occasion— a tackle-eligible puss for 
Doug I7avi5. a 238-pound giant — and it led 

ronilnued 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK romlnufd 


to two KcniutWy touchdowns. But FSU 
Coach Bill Peterson, plotting too. had a 
surprise for the Wildcats. Bill Moreman. 
taking a kickoff in his end zone, headed up 
the middle to the 13-yard line, stopped and 
.suddenly tossed a short cross-field pass to 
T. K. Wethcrell. behind a four-man screen. 
The quintet raced untouched for a score. 
Kentucky, as expected, finally won the bat- 
tle of wits, by an unexpectedly clo.se 26-24. 

ALxBAMA recovered from some early 
troubles to beat V'anderbilt 22-7 while tin- 
vi.wi thumped South Carolina 24-3 and 
aL'ri:rn ran over Chattanooga .30-7, But 
Tulane lost to otoRtiiA Tien 13-10. 

DCKi’s Scotty Glackcn and Pitt’s Kenny 
Lucas tossed the ball around as if it were 
the incriminating Exhibit A in a murder 
trial. They each threw a touchdown pass, 
but Glackcn also got one running, and that 
was the difference as the Blue Devils won 
21 13. NORTH CARoiiSA cdgcd North Caro- 
lina State 10-7; mxrylamt rallied to take 
NS’akc Forest 10-7; Virginia squeaked past 
\ Ml 14-10; and Virginia Ttcn beat George 
Washington 17-12. 

THE EAST 1 NAVY (2-1-1 ) 2. SYRA- 
ctst (2-2) 3. ARMY (2-2) 

Nobody really bclicsed that Army could 
beat SOTRL DASH. But 61,000 went to New 
York's Shea Stadium to watch the Cadets 
try. What they saw was a bruising, some- 
times dull. game. Notre Dame’s Ara Parsc- 
ghian knew the best part of Army’s game 
was Its wonderful defensive line. So he de- 
cided to start sophomore Quarterback Ted 
Schoen and come out passing. The ploy paid. 
With the ball on the Army 20, Schoen scram- 
bled nimbly away from a determined Cailci 
rush and passed to End Don Gmittcr for a 
touchdown. Senior Bill Zloch took over in 
the .second half, and the Irish reverted to a 
ball control game. Nick Eddy scored on a 
five-yard run, and then Fullback Larry Con- 
jar battered the spent Army forwards for 52 
yards in 10 carries to set up a 23-yard field 
goal by Ken Ivan. Notre Dame won 17-0. 

For a while it seemed that pens stme 
and Boston College were determined to give 
each other the garr.e. The two fumbled and 
traded interceptions like kids in a school- 
yard before State settled down and took ad- 
vantage of the breaks — a bad BC punt and 
a fumble. Halfback Don Kunil ran over 
from the four and Fullback Dave McNaugh- 
lon bulled 10 yards for a 17-0 victory , Coach 
Rip Engle's lOOth at Penn State. 

William and Mary made the sad mistake 
of scoring first against navy. The Middies' 
sophomore backs reacted like wounded rhi- 
nos. Quarterback John Cartwright com- 
pleted 16 of 22 passes for 199 yards. Half- 
back Terry Murray wriggled over for three 
touchdowns and Navy won 42-14. 

CorncU’s Tom Harp had a gimmick ready 


for PRisctTos's sidekicking Charley Gogo- 
lak — two light halfbacks who stood on the 
shoulders of tall tackles and tried to bat 
down his kicks. They succeeded in giv ing tlie 
AP a good national picture, but Gogolak 
kicked over the extra posts for 54- and 44- 
yard field goals and four extra points. How- 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Quarterback Billy Anderson's 
amazing passing show led Tulsa past Memphis 
State 32-28. He set an NCAA record with 39 
completions (16 to End Howard Twillcy) in 
6S tries for 447 yards and four touchdowns. 

THE LINEMAN: Michigan State roared past 
M iehigan on the lion-size play of Rover George 
Webster. Key man in State's J-3 defense, he 
tackled ftcrecly. baited pusses away and recos- 
cred two fumbles to give his team an early edge. 


ever, it took three more touchdown passes 
and a 1.3-yard run bvTailb.ick Ron Landcck 
to hold off Cornell 36-27. 

The rest of the Ivies were predictable. 
DAHrMOiTH, after some anxious moments, 
squeaked past Penn 24-19, HalfbuLks Wally 
Grant and Bobby Leo ran Columbia dizzy 
to give iiARv .\R[> a 21-6 victory . yai t caught 
Brown 3-0 on Dan Begel’s 23-yard field goal. 

THE MIDWEST I. NE DRASKA (4-0) 

2. MICHIGAN STATE (4-0) 3. PLRDCt (3-0-1 ) 

It was an awful study in anguish at Ann 
Arbor last Saturday. While 103,219 looked 
on in disbelief. Michigan siah's big. fast 
linemen rushed at Michigan’s backs like a 
gang of rumbling teen-agers, SYiih Bubba 
Smith, a 268-pound end. 286-pound Mid- 
dle Guard Harold Lucas and 211-pound 
End Bob N'incy leading the terrible charge, 
and 218-pound Rover George Webster 
backing it up, the Spartans wrecked Michi- 
gan’s running game, holding it to minus 39 
yards. And when Wolverine Quarterback 
Dick Vidmer dropped back to pass, he was 
flattened so fast and so often that he began 
to look like a permanent fixture in the sia- 
dium floor. Meanwhile Quarterback Steve 
Juday, Halfback Clinton Jones and Full- 
back Bob Apisa— on a last-second 39-yard 
run— had u delightful time storming to 
three touchdown.s, Dick Kenney, the bare- 
foot Hawaiian, kicked two field goals, and 
unbeaten Michigan State won 24-7. 

W ho is the best quarterback in the coun- 
try? If y ou ask Iowa's Jerry Burns, he has to 
say PURDL’b's Bob Griesc. All Griesc did 
was pick apart Iowa with his superb passes 
(20 of 35 for 216 yards), bruise the Hawk- 
eyes with his nifty running (for one score) 
and. finally, beat them 17-14 with two extra 
points and a 19-yard field goal. "How can 
you beat him?" asked Burns plaintively. 

OHIO STATE had a one-man gang ready 


for Illinois, too. Grinding it out in pure 
Woody Haye.s fashion, the Bucks sent Full- 
back Tom Barrington crashing through the 
mini line 32 limes for 179 yards and three 
touchdowns and won 28-14, minsisota 
was more circumspect. Quarterback John 
Hankinson threw three touchdown pusses 
to complement Fullback Joe Holmberg's 
two scores up the middle as the Gophers 
ran over Indiana 42 18. NORTnwtsTrRN re- 
gained some much-needed face for the suf- 
fering Big Ten. beating Oregon .State 15-7. 
But Wisconsin did not have a chance against 
NtuRASKA. Quarterback Fred Duda tor- 
mented ihe piTor Badgers, running 59 yards 
for one touchdown and passing 29 to little 
Frankie Soltch for another. The Huskers 
won easily 37-0, "They didn't surprise us." 
said Coach Milt Briihn. "They did what 
they've been doing well — in fact, better.’' 

Nebraska, though, may be in for (rouble 
from some of its Big Eight neighbors, mis- 
Soi.Ri won its third straight, over Kansas 
Stale 28-6. while coiorado routed Okla- 
homa State 34-11 as sophomores Dick 
O'Dell and \killiam Harris ran for three 
touchdowns. Wmicss Kansas went down 
again, to iowa siati 21-7. 

Strange things were happening to peren- 
nial powers in the Mid-American Confer- 
ence. Toil DO ’s green youngsters, who did 
not figure to beat many teams, upset Ohio 
U. 21-7 for their third win. nowiiNO 
GRii N. favored to win the league title, bare- 
ly got by Western Michigan 21-17. while 
the heir presumptive. KtST siaii. took 
Miami of Ohio 24 13. 

THE SOUTHWEST I. TIXA.S (4-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (4-0) 3. TTXAS TTCH (3-1) 

The preliminaries are over; the lines drawn. 
Season No. 2 starts Saturday in Fayetteville 
when Texas meets Arkansas. 

Getting its habitually splendid, balanced 
ground game from Bobby Burnett inside 
and Harry Jones outside. Arkansas thrived 
on the absence of Terry Southall and ripped 
crippled Bay lor 38-7. The Hogs intercepted 
more Bear passes (6) than they caught of 
their own (4) and used one of the former 
(Tommy Traniham’.s 69-yard touchdown) 
late in the first half for the early killer. 

Many Oklahoma ticket holders stayed 
home rather than viail the Cotton Bowl for 
the game w ith 1 1 xas. They must have had a 
vision. Marv Kristynik and Tommy Nobis 
again took starring roles as the .Steers stam- 
peded 19-0. The one bright note for the 
SiKvncrs was their own linebacker. Carl 
McAdams, who gave as good as he got. The 
Oklahoma offense, however, was pitiful 
(only six first downs). The visitors did sal- 
vage something. Oklahoma’s band took up 
the entire half-time show, preventing Texas 
from going on. "We won the game, they 
won the band," said an unconcerned Texan. 

comtnufd 
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Now. Rum in a new light! f 

Ronrico is lighter than any rum you ever tasted. 

In fact, it’s Puerto Rico’s lightest. Yet it gives you 
all the flavor you could ask for. 

Mix your next batch of daiquiris with Ronrico. 

And tip the light fantastic. 


General Wine and Spirits Company. N.Y.C., 80 Proof 
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The new one-of-a-kind car... engineered by Oldsmobile! 
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Speculation’s over. Toronado’s here! New proof of Oldsmobile engineering leadership. Only full-size 
car with front wheel drive. Gives you up-front traction . . . flat floors . . . six-passenger spaciousness! Plus 
exceptional stability . . . the year’s most advanced styling! All on a big 119-inch wheelbase — powered 
by a 385-hp Rocket V-8! Rumor’s over. Toronado’s here! LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW ! ^ 



Only Toronado lot>ks this nc«! Low* 
slun;; nose. Fasthiick fusc!ai:e. Concealed 
headlamps. Massive wheels with 10 cut- 
outs to help cool brakes. .'Xnd full-view 
side windows, a functional feature of 
Toronado’s unique draft-free ventilation. 


Only _Tomn:ulo rides this new! Smart 
settint: for your solo in America’s most 
distinctive car! Roomy, easy-to-enter 
interiors, flat flwrs carry six in solid com- 
fort. .And Toronado’s luxurious, sporty 
scats be}j you to buckle up and begone! 


Only Toronado drives this_n^! ^85-hp 
V-8 enjjine feeds power to front wheels 
via Turbo Hydr.i-Matic. Toronado pulls 
(rather than pushes) you ihrouch (i{:ht 
turns. Improves traction, increases road 
stability. And vibration isalmost obsolete! 



Out front in ’66 


TORONADO 

I by Oldsmobile 
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Exciling TEXAS tech won amnhcr wild one 
when Tom Wilson ihrew an 1 l->ard pass to 
Mike Leinert. with 2:20 left, to twat TCU 
28-24, Minutes earlier Frank Horak had 
pul the Frogs ahead with a 102-yard kickofT 
return. Disappointing Houston was again 
beaten, this time by Glynn Lindsey's 26- 
yard field goal that won 10-7 for Texas asm. 
And two other unbcaiens stayed that way: 
TTXAS wtsTiRN. using .^19 passing yards by 
the wondrous Billy Stevens, crushed Colo- 
rado Slate 35-0; wist ivxas stmi rolled 
over Trinity 34 6. 

THE WEST 1. I'sr (301) 2. STAN- 

JORD (3-0- I ) 3. ORUiOV (3- 1 ) 

For i.sr's muscular. slip|>ery Mike Garrett, 
it was a routine game 175 yards rushing 
in 31 carries, including a 58-yard sprint to 
set up one touchdown, and a crushing bliKk 
to spring icammaie Rod Sherman loose for 
another. But for Ouaricrback Troy Winslow, 
it was a wiilc-scrcen spectacular- He com- 
pleted all 1 1 of his passes for two touch- 
downs and ran for one himself. By the time 
Coach Johnny McKay called off his brace 
of Trojans, W ashington was dead .34-0. 

It did not seem possible that stasiokd 
could beat Oregon. Long-pass receiver Bob- 
by Blunt was out with an injury and Quarter- 
back Dave I ewis was ailing with a sprained 
big toe. which prevented him from running 
options or punting. To make matters worse 
the Indians fumbled the bull away four times 
in the first half. But the Stanford defense, 
led by Ciuard Mike Mibicr, did all the right 
things. It slanted, stunted, red-dogged and 
held the WebfiHTls down until Coach John 
Ralston dusted off an old play, a tackle- 
eligible pass, l ewis threw one to Blaine Nye 
to lie Oregon 7-7 in the third quarter and 
another to Ferg F lanagan with 1:12 to go 
to beat the WebfosMs 17-14. 

un a's Tommy Prolhro had a couple of 


new plays of his own for Syracuse. The first 
time the Bruins got the ball, after a Syra- 
cuse fumble. Quarterback Gary Fieban rolled 
right on the option and kept on going for 
27 yards and a touchdown behind some spe- 
cially devised blocking. The next time L'CLA 
gained possession Ffeban rolled right again, 
the Syracuse defense edged up. and Ikban 
passed over it to End Kurt Altcnbcrg for 79 
yards and another score. Unable to fathom 
such ruthless trickery. Syracuse bowed 24 14. 

CAi.iTORsiA was show ing signs of improve- 
ment. The defense set up three second-quar- 
ter touchdowns with pass inicrccpiions and 
fumble recoveries, and the Bears trimmed 
Air Force 24 7, w ashingtox statt. how- 
ever. had to come from behind to take un- 
derdog V'illanova 24-14. The difference was 
a scoring flurry that took only a minute. 
Quarterback Tom Roth threw a 78-yard pass 
to Halfback Bob Simpson, and W'illic Gas- 
kins ran back an interception 41 yards. 

The smart money was on unbeaten Wyo- 
ming when the Cowboys came to Salt l.ake 
City to play utah. Wyoming had whipped 
AriAvnu. (he Ules had lost to Arinina and 
they always lose to the Cowboys anyway. So 
at half lime, when Wyoming led 3 0. nobody 
was surprised. But then miraculous things 
began to happen. The mean Utah defense, 
led by Linebacker F’al McKissick. shook the 
Cowboys loose from the ball four times, 
swift little Ben Woodson suddenly found 
space and ran for three touchdowns, Quar- 
terback Rich Groih passed for two more 
(one of them to WrxHlson), and Wyoming 
was shattered 42-3. 

To make it a pcrfcvl Utah weekend, un- 
beaten UTAH STATE ovcrcamc a near disas- 
trous first half, saved only by its rough, 
tough defense, and finally won over strong 
Idaho 30-19. Roy Shivers, a back the pros 
are watching carefully, was the Aggies' big 
weapon. 

— Mtrvin FFvmas 


THE 15 HARDEST PICKS 


PENN STATE OVER SYRACUSE Statc gcts Strong- 
er while Syracuse can't get going. 

NAVY OVER PITT A liitlc olfcnsc und strong 
defense over a big offense and no defense. 

HARVARD OVER CORNELL An eVCH gumc. but 

the Crimson has the better runners. 

L$u OVER KENTUCKY 7'hc BcHgals have a way 
of taming Wildcats, especially at home. 

ALABAMA OVER TENNESSEE TIlC VolS laCK ihC 

offense to penetrate 'Bama. 

AUBURN OVER OEOROIA TECH AvibUm'S gOOd 

line is too tough for Tech's young backs. 

OEORCIA OVER PLORIOA STATE The rUg-tUg 

Bulldogs capitalize on organized confusion. 

NORTH CAROLINA OVER MARYLAND ThC Tur 

Heels have forcibly impressed sterner foes. 


WEST VIRCINIA OVER VIRGINIA SCOfing iS thcif 

game, and West Virginia does it better. 
PURDUE OVER MICHIGAN Thc Wolvcrlncs are 
still bumbling, and Purdue has Gricse. 

MICHIGAN STATE OVER OHIO STATE ThC SpUl'- 

tans arc more direci- They hit and run. 

TEXAS OVER ARKANSAS Bill burclv. ThCSC 

Hogs arc slippery and determined. 

use OVER STANFORD Fustcr and bigger, the 

Trojans will beat an aroused Stanford. 

WASHINGTON STATC OVER ARIZONA THc ICnA- 

cious Cougars can contain Arizona's speed. 

WYOMING OVER TEXAS WESTERN Thc CoW- 

boys W ill keep a step ahead of Stevens. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

12 RIGHT. 3 WRONG 
SEASON'S RCCORO: ai-3»-3 
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Learn the seasoned .smoker’.s secret 


Coolness. I hat's the secret of enjoying 
pipe after pipe all day long. It's the reason 
flavorfiil lidpeworth Rcady-Riihbcd is the 
favorite of seasoned pipe smokers in 70 
countries. Kdgewonh's fine Burleys smoke 
cool by nature. An exclusive texture makes 
them smoke cooler still. Never a tongue 
hilc. For free pack, jot your name and 
address on a card, mail to 
Hdgeworih. Box 3-AC. 

Richmond. Virginia. 

Laois A Brother Company. Inc.. RichmonJ. Va. 

1 me ToKici-o Prodiiclv Since 1X77 
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BY VIRBirsJIA KRAFT 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANCIS GOLOEN 



This is the hunters' season, the time of year when 
man seeks the roots of his past and the meaning 
of his present in the forests and the fields. It is the 
time of cackling, fat pheasants, fast-flying ducks, 
elusive grouse and evasive quail. And it is the time 
of shotguns. There is no firearm more versatile, 
more widely used or more popular among out- 
door sportsmen. Of the 20 million Americans who 


will go hunting this season, more than 15 million 
will take along shotguns — some for upland game, 
some for waterfowl and some simply as an excuse 
for the pleasure and the exhilaration of being 
outdoors on a cri§p fall day. On the following 
pages Dan Orlich and William Bonnette Jr., two 
of the nation’s most experienced shooters, dem- 
onstrate the pleasures of a shotgun in the field. 

CONTINUED 
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GAME GUNS conlinutd 



WAITING OUT PHEASANTS 

The Chinese ringncck pheasant is a tough and tricky target 
that would rather run than fly — and does so at the slightest 
disturbance. It generally flushes with a noisy and discon- 
certing cackle and often tries clumsily for altitude before 
leveling off at deceptive speeds. Large-boned, thickly feath- 
ered and heavily padded, pheasants are hard to bring down, 
and difficult to keep down. For these reasons former Green 
Bay Packer Dan Orlich (right), four times All-America trap 
team captain and the winner of some 1.000 shooting tro- 
phies, prefers a 12-gauge. 3 ?4-dram. 1 V4-ounce loadof No. 6 
shot for pheasants. He uses a Remington Model 32 over- 
and-under with improved and full-choke barrels six inches 
longer than the average 26-inch field length. '“Game rare- 
ly goes so fast that you do not have time to get on it before 
firing.” Orlich says. “'The temptation on pheasants, espe- 
cially when they flush under your feet, is to shoot too quick- 
ly. Long barrels prevent snap shots. The few added feet the 
bird moves are more than compensated for in greater ac- 
curacy.’* With long barrels or short, Orlich's pheasant- 
shooting rules are the same: ‘“Control the gun at all times. 
A bird may flush anywhere. When one does, bring the gun 
firmly to your check and shoulder, position feet and body. 
Take a few seconds after the bird gets up to determine its 
flight path. Track it exactly as you would a clay target, 
then swing past it. move ahead of it and fire. If its head stays 
up — even if the bird goes down — fire again. Hunt with a 
dog and keep your eyes on the bird until it is in the bag.” 
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CONTINUED 


Olin packs ’em. in. 

Olin l)oxes can lake on all kinds of sluff. Vl’ilhoul get- 
ting the stuffings knocked out of them. Our boxes have 
carried everything from frozen eggs and frying pans to 
refrigerators and voting machiTKrs. (Vte even took on 


some disappearing attic stairs that didn't disappear be- 
fore they arrived at the attic.) When boxes don’t dog- 
ear. and puppy dogs don’t bite their way out, you can 
be sure of one thing. Olin knows how to pack ’em m. 


Chemicals • Metals ■ Packaging • Squibb • Winchester-Western • International 



Xir- 


Inlrodiicin^ llie liiiu^d mr. liiiick. 

U hal nifikes a cor a car is stylinf'. performance, ride and 
handling. Only when they're all tuned together is the car a llui< I. . 

Like this V>6 Kiiiera Cran .'sport. 


Yaii knoll hole uril your car's engine runs 
after a liineup' Ituirk tuning has the same 
effect nn the iihole car. \ol just the engine. 
The u hole Huick. Everything hleiids with 
everslhing el.\e. Sisliiig. performance. Hide. 
Handling, fll tuned to iiork together in har- 
mony. That's whnl the tuned enr is. ( 

Evory la!>l lliinf: diat fjiws into a lliiirk— 
liiniy tiKMinls. >luH-k ali?a>rln‘r<— 
iKit iinly has lo work, i( lias ti» work willi 
cvt*ryltiiiiR c'lw. Tliat’s liiiiinp. 

To tiiiu- llii* rar. wr laiiu- l'ik«*s Poak. Tlw 
hard way. Down hill. l An)lio<ly ran /i]> up 
I’ikrs IVak. aiul |ii'arli<'alK ••vnylnaly iI<h-s, 
Thai li-sK /ip. \\r also rornr down. In hif;h 



pMr. TliitI li’'!* iiiiikr-. \i)<| ridi-. Aii«l Itun- 
illinp. Ami lli«' Ivvt (lri\rr'*' nrnr. | 

'lit liMX' (li)' iMi'. \M' (it to (■vlimliT'i 

imii\i(lii;ill\. I (ioDir mIi.iI iiiiiv. i<r<' li- 

(c. X.IIV iiiM/r..v|i,iir)ia-;( KMKM) (if 
an i Ill'll. So ini' <•> limli'i-. Sn «i' niiili li llii'in 
uilh ill) intti'iiioii' imii'liim' wliirli nicaxiro 
Mill) air. I 

'rutiitip IK nliat HI* ilo iiiiirc of (ami 
care nioir alioiil I tliaii anylioiK mi- know nf. 
.•\ml llirii Ml' ”o imt iiml it in nioii' plai'rs, 
too, On roiiil' like liir om-i mui'II I><- 
>:i;, \\ In Mc ill! ii Mill 111 - oln inii-i mIii'II voh 
t.iki* \oiii- fii'l riili'. I'l'iuiin^ may Ik- li.inl In 
I'NIil.iin. Hill it"' I'ii'N to nnlicr.) 


\N linl llii* liiiiril I'lir will ilii for you. 
.\ii<l MMir faiiiily.KoraKlai l. lIu'iii'M Ki\ ii-ia 
Mill 1-0111(011 \oii. ^ 011*11 x-i- ilial m 1 ii-ii \otl 
'li|i inlo llir |{i\ i(-ia'> iii-m Ih-iii Ii M-alK. S]ui(-(‘ 
foi si\. If ym like liiirki-ti-. llii-v'ri- iuailalili'. 
mIiIi a n-t linin;: arranpriiH-iit for tlir ri^lit- 
fnnil |M"«‘nf:rt. \ml mi* liavi- iiiiotlii-r roin- 
foiliii;: opiion availahli-: a ih-m nolcli-Hai'k 
M-iil dial roinnlK fiom |l<•m'|| to M-ini-lnii-ki-l. 

Ninv. iiolii'i* tlial llio'r litlli- 'iilr-vi-nt win- 
iloM' an- "om-. rrplari-il lln-m with vi-nti- 
liitois im ki-il lii-liimi dll- n-ar Miiulim. For 
no-iliaft airiiii'K'. Ami for li-ss i-liiltrr. Vus 
noi'i- ami 1 m-Hit %i'iliilily. You'll fiml that 
pii-lly romforlaldi-. tmi. 


('.hoofiit^ ihi-lunril i-ar. ViKil your lliiirk 
iIimIoi'. Km-ia Hnii'k ymi m-i- is dir- limn] rar. 
Hi\ ii-ra.llii- iii-m iiilrnialionul rhissic. Kiviera 
Oidii Sport, its taut iii-m i(ihiiiii(: iiiati-. Ei rr\ 

’(•(1 Hu irk. 

.\mi Mill) a I'hoii'i- liki- that, how in tin* 
Moihl I'aii you pi Mion^y 

(aiim- si-i- what Inning ran do for yon. .-^nd 
your ilriv ing. .Ami your fatnily, 

AA'oiildii't you n-ully rutlii-rlimi-a ltui<-k'/ 

10(>(> Kuick. 

The tuned ear. 





Were Spiite and whiskey made for each other? 
Or is this exuberance just one of those things? 



Sprite alone is tart. Naturally tart for adult 
tastes. But introduce Sprite to a favored whis- 
key; the result is sma.shing! A fun couple! 
Alive! Exuberant! Yet subtle.Sprite comple- 
ments. but never tries to dominate. Come 
make your whiskey happy. 




GAME GUNS cominurd 


WALKING UP GUAIL ANG GROUSE 

The bobsvhite is known as a quail in the North, as a par- 
tridge in the South and as the No. I upland game bird in 
the field and on the table. Small, fast and difficult to hit. 
it sits tight to dogs, flushes with sudden and startling speed 
and lakes off with remarkable maneuverability. "Quail usu- 
ally lift straight up before leveling off." says William Bon- 
nette Jr., who owns and operates the South's largest quail- 
hunting preserve near Palm Beach. Fla. (SI. March 4. 1963), 
"but unlike the pheasant, when a quail ‘towers' this almost 
always means that it is mortally wounded. The bobwhite 
requires little powder," he adds, "but a lot of precision to 
bring it down." Bonnette's favorite quail combination is a 
Remington Model 58 autoloader in 20 gauge w ith 2 *4 -dram, 
H-ounce No. 8 or 9 shot. He. too. prefers a longer-lhan- 
average (30 inches) barrel. Bonnetic (.t/iou/j at light, acw- 
ing hat. with yuung Byron Ramsing Jr. of Palm Beaih) 
starts out novice quail hunters with the smallest of all shot- 
guns. the .410. to emphasize skill over shell size. "Hunt 
into the wind to prevent your dog flushing birds before he 
scents them." he says, "and walk abreast. Never get ahead 
of or behind your partner. When flushing birds, try not to 
approach between them and their probable escape route 
to avoid overhead shots. Stop with one foot forward so 
that you arc in position to swing your gun. and keep your 
eyes on the horizon, not on the ground. When the birds 
get up, count to three. This gives you time to pick the bird 
nearest you and to determine its flight. It gives the bird 
lime to get out into rciisonabic range— 30 to 50 feet. Swing 
at least 2 to 3 feet ahead and continue sw inging as you Hrc. 
Most beginners shoot into a covey rather than at a single 
bird, and they usually shoot too soon," About the only 
time the fastest gun gets the game is in grouse hunting. 
Here the novice seldom shoots at all. He is either hung up 
in a thicket when the bird flushes or is paralyzed by its 
explosive takeoff. "Ruffed grouse take strong legs and 
thick skin to hunt," says Orlich, "and cool nerves, cat 
reflexes and good ears and eyes to hit. Usually you hear 
a roar of wings first. By the time you see the grouse, it 
is disappearing behind a bush. You have one fleeting sec- 
ond to get the gun up, guess the angle and the lead and 
fire. The gun you can get in position fastest is more im- 
portant than the gauge shell it fires. Field or trap loads 
in No. 7i/i shot arc tine. The trick is locating the target." 
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GAIVIE GUNS coniinufd 



PATIENCE PAYS 
OFF ON WATERFOWL 

Ducks and geese are shot from boats and 
sunken barrels, over grain fields and in 
stubble, along rivers and at potholes, but 
they are most often shot from a blind 
over decoys. For the best shots, hunters 
should position themselves with wind at 
their backs, since wildfowl land and take 
off into the wind. The blind, whether of 
hastily cut branches or prebuilt, should 
hide hunters from birds but afford some 
view of the horizon. Sit so that you can 
wait out birds in comfort, for hours if 
necessary, and still gel into shooting po- 
sition with minimum movement. ”1? you 
have to stretch your legs every five min- 
utes, you'll never see a bird,'* Bonnettc 
says, “and if you get so stiff you can't 
move, you'll never hit one. A few extra 
minutes getting comfortable at the start 
are well spent.” Bonnette uses a combi- 
nation swivel seat-shellbox in the blind 
{upper left), while Ramsing squats. Both 
keep bodies still, faces down and heads 
low as birds approach. To shoot {hehw 
/t'/f) they move forward onto knees in sin- 
gle. swift motion. Each can swing his gun 
freely, follow through smoothly in this 
position. “When to fire and how far to 
lead are the critical decisions in water- 
fowl shooting,” says Bonnettc. “The 
birds arc almost always farther away, 
and moving faster, than you think. Very 
few are downed at 60 yards in spite 
of boasts otherwise, but many arc crip- 
pled with one or two pellets at that 
distance. The same shots at 30 to 40 
yards would be clean hits. Judging range 
lakes practice. Some hunters decide a 
duck is close enough when it looks the 
size of a silver dollar on the end of 
their barrel. Others wait until they can 
see its eye or make out its colors. Some 
set a large decoy 40 yards away as a 
range finder. These all help, but the 
real key to shooting over decoys is pa- 
tience. Wait until you are sure the birds 
arc in range, then wait a 10-count longer.” 
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swing and punishing to shoot. With any 
gun the right lead depends upon how far 
the birds arc from it. how fast they are 
flying and at what angle. Shot travels at 
known speeds. In the time an average 
duck load takes to reach a point 40 yards 
away, a duck flying 50 mph travels lo 
feet beyond that point. The same shot 
takes almost twice as long to travel 60 
yards, so you must lead by at least 20 
feet. At any range exact leads are argua- 
ble since each hunter measures them in 
terms of his own eye, judgment, reflexes 
and coordination. A lO-foot lead lo one 
gunner may look like two duck lengths 
to another. A general rule is: figure your 
lead, then double it, allowing for angles 
of flight. Birds crossing at right angles 
to the gun require maximum lead, less 
as the angle decreases. Shoot above as 
well as ahead of rising birds, just under 
birds that are setting down and right on 
straightaways at gun level. Where birds 
are passing directly overhead, slay down 
until they are in range. Stand up and fire 
{below) until birds reach one o'clock. 
Lower gun. keeping muzzle up, and pivot 
1 80° to new shooting position. Only nov- 
ices and gymnasts try overhead shots 
while doing a backbend.” end 


Many upland gunners discover the hard 
way that leads which work on quail and 
pheasants seldom ruffle the tail feathers 
of ducks and geese. “Upland birds are 
usually shot on the rise or shortly after 
— before they reach top speeds — at ranges 
of 30 to 60 feel," says Bonncttc. “When 
waterfowl are shot in full flight, the range 
may be three times that distance. Hitting 
them is less a matter of how much gun 
you use than of how well you use it. A 
regular 12-gauge gun with 4-dram. IYa- 
ounce loads of No. 6 shot for ducks and 
No. 4 shot for geese will bring down 
more birds than a Magnum that reaches 
out a little farther but is awkward to 
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PEOPLE 


It mifc’hi not be simple cause ami 
eireet. but Illinois pul mascot 
Chief lltiniMck into the SMU 
game al halfback and vvon 42-0. 
Actuallv, the chief had been on 
the bench all along, escept at 
half time. Illinivsek, sometimes 
known as Tred Cash, is a senior 
whs> had never played team foot- 
ball in his life, but this fall he de- 
cided to try out. To everybody's 
surprise, he made it. Novs, live 
minutes before each half time, 
mini player 22 gets olfthc bench, 
changes into Indian togs, then 
goes into a frenzied war dance, 
Oh. about that game appear- 
ance. Illiniwck didn't do any- 
thing very heroic, but he did 
survive to whoop another day. 
Which is about the best an In- 
dian who jumps the reservation 
and gives on the warpath can 
expect. 

Long-distance runners are ac- 
custoiiKil to having their lone- 
liness shattered by everything 
from bowser to bulldozer, hut 
two of Southern California’s 
best track prospects found a 
brand-new hazard. Preparing 
for cross-country, John Link, 
A 4'.0<>.6 miler as a freshman 
last year, and Craig Crant, run- 
ner of a I :S6.8 half mile ai Illi- 
nois' Prov iso West High SchiH'l, 
were cruising along the mac- 



adam near the end of a 15- 
mile run. Al the inicrscvlion of 
Vermont Avenue and Jefferson 
Boulevard in suburban Los 
Angeles, the Trojan trackmen 
were pulled over to the curb by 
a tralTic patrolman. The cop 
handed them a ticket for running 
n red light. In a clear example of 
police brutality, the officer also 
penned on the citation, ‘’Doing 
live miles per hour in a 35-milc 
zone." 

Crown Prince HaraldofNorway. 
visiting the manned space center 
in Houston, was a house guest 
of Krncst and -Mberl Kay. Ernest 
is the sailor who defeated the 
prince last month in the Scandi- 
navian Gold Cup races on Long 
Island Sound. Albert, a topnotch 
sailor, too, is the Texas commit- ' 
teeman for the GOP, "It was 
certainly nice of President John- 
son." said Albert, “to provide 
a jet for the prince to visit a 
Republican." 

Kansas State can scarcely have 
any complaint about the T-foot 
1-inch altitude of basketball 
player Nick Pino, but Pino's di- 
mensions in other directions aic 
causing KSU some trouble. Last 
year he wore a size I9E shoe. 
This year State is having to out- 
lit Pino with a size 20E. But 
then Kansas State, like most 
sports-minded schools, is willing 
to allow a good athlete a little 
extra latitude. 

A weekend guest of Queen 
tlizubeih, British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson {left) 
abandoned the political sand 
traps long enough to have "a 
lovely day" playing golf on 
Balmoral Caslle'sown nine-hole 
course. On this hole Wilson had 
to help a companion look for a 
ball, but himself two-puticd for 
a par. 

Being the wife of a college fixvt- 
ball couch is. most of the time, 
about as easy as being a preach- 
er's wife. But when you win big. 
thcrecan be compensations. Just 
ask Barbara Dooley. Ever since 
husband's Georgia Bulldogs in- 
discriminately victimized their 


first three opponents, including 
national champion Alabama 
and Big Ten champion Michi- 
gan. life has been distinctly un- 
slicky. At the Athens post olTice 
the other day. for example. Mrs. 
Dooley had licked only the Hrst 
two stamps for a large slack of 
letters w hen she noticed a young 
man reading the return address 
over her shoulder. "Arc you 
really Mrs. Vince Dooley?" he 
asked. "I happily admitted it." 
Barbara laughed afterward, 
"and he said. ‘Ma’am, don't you 
dare lick another stamp.' Where- 
upon he proceeded to lick the 
remaining 18 stamps, mail the 
letters and hold open the post 
office door for me." 

Pitcher Dick K'arrell. who col- 
lected no World Scries cash from 
his association with the Astros, 
will realize some Serie.s-limc loot 
from his association (owner) 
w ith Astra. Astra, like her name- 
sakes. is a deg — in this case a 
Norwegian clkhound and on 
the eve of the Series she gave 
birth to six puppies. Each of 
them is worth S250. 

Sherman .\dams. former aide to 
President Eisenhower and one- 
time governor of New Hamp- 
shire, was again tramping along 
old logging trails near his home 


in Lincoln, N.H.. but last week 
he was doing more than his cus- 
tomary hiking. Attired in old 
trousers and flannel shirt, 
Adams was directing construc- 
tion of a new recreation area on 
Loon Mountain. The S700.000 
area, to feature skiing, will have 
a d.SKXi fi>ot gondola lift on a 
vertical drop of 1,800 feet and, 
eventually, a base lodge and ho- 
tel. Although only one of eight 
directors, taciturn Adams ad- 
mits he has "done the lion's 
share of the promoting." 

Lee Royer, assistant football 
coach at Boston College, nev- 
er gives up on an as.signrT)ent. 
Scouting W'est Point recently, 
for example. Royer supplied 
every particle of information 
that could possibly help BC. 
"The man we have to stop is 
End Sam Champi." he reported. 
"He’s 6 foot 4. 220 pounds, has 
blue eyes and his girl friend's 
name is Sue." 

Since she hung up her skates, 
former World Champion Pairs 
Figure Skater Marika Kilius' 
blades may have gotten a bit 
rusty, but Marika herself has a 
bright, shiny new career. Below, 
at Frankfurt's Hcnninger Tow- 
er, she sharpens some flats with 
Otto Fats and Mis Cats. 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the-wood. It s the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels 
after blending , to let charred oak smooth out the 
taste. So it's smoother in a cocktail, and in a high- 
ball too.That's why we call it the Quiet Blend. 


Old Thompson 
is the 2 

Quiet Blend A 
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New Westinghouse Jet Set. 

It doesn’t stare back at you when it’s off. 

It's considerate television. Beautiful off. 
Beautiful on. A new kind of picture that's 
easier to watch. It's Instant-On TV. 

Which means no waiting, no warm-up. 
no walk-back. And it’s transistorized 
to be trouble-free. Now, if you can't stare 
your old set straight in the face and 
enjoy it ... go see your Westinghouse dealer. 




You can be sure if it's Westinghouse fW 




Have you noticed that the Smooth 
Canadian gets to the best parties? 


Where the conversation sparkles and the 
silver gleams, that’s where you find Seagram’s VO. 
Perhaps it’s because VO. does what no other whisky can- 
defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 

\ Shouldn’t you order it for your next shindig? 



QO\.f / Alfred Wright 



Byron's Boys beat the British cup team 

The partisan galleries clinging to the dunes and dotting the skyline at Royal Birkdale saw some splendid 
golf, but their cause was a losing one as Byron Nelson captained the U.S. Ryder Cup team to a solid victory 


T he biennial Ryder Cup matches that 
were pia>cd last week in England pre- 
sented the kind of golting tableau that is. 
unl'ortunatcK. never unveiled in the U.S. 
The setting was the Ro>al Birkdale Ciolf 
Club, some 20 miles north of Liverpool, 
one of the truly noble links of the world. 
The gallery, which ranged from I2.0(K) 
to IS.tXK) for each of the three days, con- 
tained that type of devout British golf 
communicant whose knowledge of the 
game is exceeded only by his enthusiasm. 
.■\nd so the matches themselves were to 
almost any other golling event as a bottle 
of Vosne-Romanee is to a jug of musca- 
tel. It seemed almost incidental that the 
U.S. pros defeated their counterparts 
of the British isles for the 13th lime 
since the series began in 1927. 


There is a quality to international 
team matches the Walker Cup for 
amateurs as well as the Ryder Cup — that 
never reaches its full flavor in the L.S.. 
and this says something about the dif- 
ference between the two countries, The 
British admire unity and teamwork and 
the whole jolly group pulling together 
for good old Britain or even little old 
Chipping Sodbury. This concept tires the 
chauvinistic impulses of that tough is- 
land people. Americans, as Louis B. 
Mayer and the rest of Hollywood dis- 
covered. lend to idolize the individual. 
They would rather watch Jean Harlow 
than the greatest Shakespearean cast 
ever assembled, would rather see Babe 
Ruth than Tinkers to Evers to Chance 
and would far rather observe Arnie 


Palmer going for another hundred grand 
than giving his all for the red. white 
and blue. 

But not so the British and. as a result. 
Just about every golf bug from Lands 
End to John o' Ciroat's who could dig 
up a room in Lancashire county last 
week turned out for what proved to be 
the most dazzling golf show yet pro- 
duced in Britain. It was worth the trip, 
for this cup match had all the panoply 
of the changing of the guards plus the 
kind of ellicicnl management that one 
normally asstKiales with General Mo- 
tors. In addition, the course and the 
weather were perfect. Royal Birkdale's 
fairways were narrow emerald-green 
ribbons w inding through olive-drab sand 
dunes on the shores of the Irish Sea. 

ronunufd 
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GOLF ■ •mlimifd 


The greens were as smoothly puilahlc 
as any could be. Because the summer had 
been extremely wet. they would hold any 
well-hit approach. There was scarcely 
a hole on the course that failed to olfer 
ideal viewing from bordering dunes ris- 
ing 40 or 50 feel high, and the picture 
of ihousiinds of observers silhouetted 
against the sky is one of the unforget- 
table sights of tournament golf. 

As far as the British galleries were con- 
cerned. the stars of the iKcasion were 
Arnold Palmer and Tony i.ema. for they 
were the only players on either side who 
had ever won the British Open. (Jack 
Nicklaus. who has not yet completed his 
full apprenticeship for PCiA member- 
ship. was not eligible for the U.S. team.) 
The rest of our side, chosen by a formula 
of points for tournament performances, 
consisted of l)a%e Marr. the recent P(iA 
champion. Julius Boros. Bill Casper. 
Ciene Lililer. Tommy Jacobs, Don Jan- 
uary. Ken Venturi and Johnny Pott, 
though Pott had suffered a rib injury and 
could not play. The British side con- 
tained the best of their current crop 
of pros, plus Christy O'Connor, the 
DuWin )nsViman who quaVifics to carry 
the Union Jack just this once excry two 
years. 

To most .Americans, the British would 
have been quite unfamiliar both as golf- 
ers and personalities, since they rarely 
plunge into U.S. professional competi- 


tion and even more rarely make much 
of a splash when they do. Nonetheless, 
on their home soil they can be formida- 
ble and stubborn opponents. 

The U.S. team was well aware of the 
British capabilities, and by the time play 
began they were exhibiting more of the 
mannerisms of a gung-ho football squad 
than those of seasoned old pros compet- 
ing in an e\cnt where the main thing at 
slake is prestige, not cash. When Byron 
Nelson was appointed their captain, he 
wrote each of them a letter say ing how 
glad he was to have them on his team, 
and later he .sent each one a handsi>mc 
alligator wallet to demonstrate his point. 
Cietting the respect and affection that 
probably no other older pro could mus- 
ter from today's active players. Nelson 
led a team that truly wanted to win. As 
one of his men (obviously not Palmer) 
said to him late in (he week. "If wc 
played this hard in the tournaments back 
home, we'd all be millionaires." 

The competition began on Thursday 
with foursome matches, four in the morn- 
ing and four after lunch. This is alternate- 
shot golf -you hit it. then your teammate 
bits it and is something Americans sel- 
dom try. Nor do they really enjoy it. 
much to their ow n loss. To many Britons, 
however, foursomes is golf. It was Nel- 
-son's feeling that if the U.S. team could 
get through Thursday without a serious 
setback the worst would be over. 


By the luck of the draw, the top Amer- 
ican pairing of Arnold Palmer and Dave 
Marr met the British team of Dave 
Thomas and (leorge Will in both the 
morning and afternoon matches. In each 
instance you might have thought it was 
the Green Bay Packers working out 
against Sadsack Tech, with each side 
taking turns as Green Bay. In Uic morn- 
ing Palmer-Marr could do nothing right, 
failed to win a hole and were clobbered 
6 and 5. ^Vinnic Palmer was following 
her husband around the course, carry- 
ing a man-si/cd box of Kleenex, and it 
looked for a while like the U.S. was go- 
ing to need it all to cry into. But in the 
afternoon Palmer-Marr combined to 
devastate the British and Royal Birk- 
dale. Starting w ilh a birdie 4 on the first 
hole, they shot six straight 3s. and missed 
3s at llic 8lh and 9lh by inches for an 
outgoing 30. which was five under par. 
Two 4s and two 3s later, the last an ea- 
gle. Palmer-Marr had won 6 and 5. 
Throughout this overpowering stretch 
of golf— the best in memory at Royal 
Birkdalc they took only 17 putts. 

Captain Nelson's most fortuitous pair- 
ing of the day turned out to be Tony 
I.ema and Julius Boros, the only U.S. 
team to win both its inalehes. In the 
morning they shot a ihrcc-undcr-par 70 
to squeak past Lionel Plaits and Peter 
Butler I up, and in the afternoon they 
buried another team 5 and 4. But Ken 
Venturi, trying his lirst competitive golf 
since the operation on his ailing hands 
last June, and Don January did not fare 
well, losing both of their matches. At the 
end of the day the score was a standoff. 
4-4. and that was as much us Nelson had 
hoped for. 

f our-hall matcites were played on 
f riday. and this, as things evolved, was 
to be the crucial point, bringing out the 
best golf on each side. Both Nelson and 
Harry Weetman, his British opposite, 
stuck with ilieir three strongest teams in 
the morning- Palmer-Marr. Casper-l.it- 
llcr and Lema-Boros for our side. Tom- 
my Jacobs tilled in for Venturi as Janu- 
ary's partner, for it was fell that Ken 
should not again try 36 holes in a day. 
and in theafiernoon Venturi replaced the 
45-ycar-old Boros as l.ema's partner. 

Just as it had been the afternoon be- 
fore. the Palmer-Marr team was sharp. 
Against Christy O'Connor and I’eier Al- 
Tiss. the only British team to win both its 
matches on Thursday, the Americans 
fired a best-ball 33 on the first nine, and 
rotilinued 



PETER ALLIES WONDERS HOW TO GET HIS BALL-OR HIMSELP-OUT OP THE ROUGH 
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CMAllENOER V 
yellow, 17 lewely, 
calendar. 


shoek.rei,aiafi<. 



fj^or the man 
who leads a 
double life... 


^Igin has a 
proper watch 
for each ! 


The days of the all-purpose watch are numbered. The watch that looks well on a hunting trip doesn't make the 
theatre scene. What to do? Today’s active man needs a second watch. One for business or evening wear, another for 
rugged sports actior\. For the most important jewelry j'ou own, look to Elgin. Choose from dozens of styles: a thin, 
elegant pocket watch or a sturdy, bold sports watch. Choose a smart Elgin for your second watch, Which will it be? 



where quality is a tradition 


CEN US IMPQgTfPS VAN WUNCHIKG S. CO 


N V. N Y 


GOLF fonUnufd 



HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 

Everybody should drink it all the time. Or ot least once in a while. 


Why Bccccsc belief beer jLSi isn't mode. Need a for inslorcc? O.K. Oi.r brewmesters 
ocltoIV C’Qe HoincLcn for three months. The! mokes for nQL’ro/fV tiny bubb/es. And the 
smollcr the babbles the bctJcr the bcc'. So if you drink Hcinckcn often, you know what 
grcol beer is. And, if you enjoy il ji-st once in o white, you know whot your rcgtlor 
beer should be. HEINEKEN IMPORTED BEER 


NATURAL SHOULDER TROUSERS® 



in HARDY HOMESPUN 


Worsted yarns. Tamed to a smooth hand. 
Rich, earthy colors. Our Natural Shoulder 
cut, always correct, fits all men comfortably. 
Own one. They’re the best. Write for the 
store nearest you: Corbin Ltd., Dept. SO, 
385 Fifth Ave.,New York,N.y, 10016 

TROUSERED BY 

CORBI N 


won 6 and 4. Klscwhere. however, things 
were not looking so good- After playing 
the first nine even against NcilColesand 
Bernard Hunt, each team going out in 
threc-undcr-par 32. l.cma-Boros lost the 
lOlh hole to go I down and seemed un- 
able to regain the ground. January and 
Jacobs vveni 4 down to Thomas and Will 
through the first 10 holes. Caspcr-Litilcr. 
w ho had been cruising along at even par. 
found themselvcs4down to Plalts-Builer 
by the time they reached the I Ith hole. 
Then came some extraordinary Ameri- 
can heroics that cast a hush over the 
Justifiably partisan gallery. Starting at 
the 12th hole. Janiiary-Jacobs began to 
whittle away at their opponents' big 
lead. Januar> won three holes, and then 
Jacobs came up with two birdies that 
meant a U.S. win. Right behind this 
thriller came Caspcr-Littler. who arrived 
at ihe 15th still 4 down to Platts-Butler. 
Their position apparently was hopeless. 
Bui both Liitlcr and Casper birdied 15 
to stay alive, and l.itllcr then reeled off 
three more birdies on the final three holes 
to gain a tie. Finally, in came Lema and 
Boros, finishing almost as strongly, but 
this time the British held on to win. 

The results in the afternoon were ex- 
actly the same, two matches for the U.S. 
and one for Britain with one halved, but 
the formula was entirely different. In- 
stead of the early leads and fast finishes 
of ihc morning, all the afternoon match- 
es were close from start to end. and the 
exuberant gjillery was treated to the 
unique experience of seeing every one of 
them wind up on the ISth green. Only 
Palmer-Marr lost, and the U.S. was 
ahead 9 7, w ith Saturday ssingles match- 
es ahead. The U.S. always docs well in 
the singles— that individuality again — 
and this year was no exception as it 
won 10 of the 16 matches and the Ryder 
Cupl9'/i 1214 . 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson, who 
had followed Palmer most of the day, 
awarded the cup to the Americans with 
a graceful little speech full of golfing 
savvy. [,ord Derby, the president of the 
British PCiA. thanked the greenkeepers 
and the club members and everyone else, 
and then a lot of other speakers, includ- 
ing the two captains, thanked everybody 
for everything. The band played 6W 
.V«ve Oie Qiwt'H and The Stur-Spafigk'd 
Biin/u-r, the U-S. and British flags came 
down, and everyone brushed away a 
tear. It was, they all said, Ihc finest 
Ryder Cup ever. bnp 
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The Octagon spirit is a wild ride at Le Mans 


...and a quiet cruise in the country 



Thrash it, gentle it, or just hoard 
it in your garage— your MGB is 
uniquely satisfying. 

Partly because it indulges the 
urge to own a machine of the 
Octagon Marque, 

Partly because it answers the 
stern call to perfection in a sports 
car. Our MGB averaged 
98.2479 mph for the 24 hours of 
Le Mans and was beaten by only 3 
GT cars... a Ferrari, a Porsche 
and a Cobra. 


The MGB is bred to competition 
- and the good life, The sleek 
envelope body houses a 
race-tested 1798 c.c. engine with 
twin carburetors. You're astride 
a firm racing suspension that 
allows you to corner hard. Rack 
and pinion steering presents you 
with positive control. And huge 
disc brakes close you down from 
top speeds without pull or fade. 
The appointments go 
hand-in-hand with the adventure: 


English leather upholstery, 
padded dash, bucket seats, roll-up 
windows, a choice of trim 
hardtop or snug convertible tops. 
There's room for children aft 
and for 2 sets of golf clubs in 
the commodious (lockable) 
luggage compartment. 

So — what's it to be: a run for 
the chequered flag...or a spin on 
your favourite back road? No 
•matter. Gentlemen, start 
your engines. 


THE OCTAGON SPIRIT; THE IRRESISTIBLE 


FORCE or A HIGHLY MOVABLE OBJECT 






We just developed a sound tape so sensitive that 


you can now cut recording speed by half, yet retain 


full fidelity. You can actually record twice the music 
per foot. Your budget will applaud. 

Start savings with this new box.g 


SCOTCH' Brand "Dynarange" Series Re- 
cording Tape is the name. And this one makes 
all music come clearer, particularly in the critical 
soprano range. Reason: This tape cuts back- 
ground tape noise in half. With this result. You 
can now record at 3% ips all the finest fidelity 
that before now your recorder could only cap- 
ture at IVi. 

Your dealer has a demonstration tape that lets 
you hear the excellence of this new tape at slow 
speed. Costs a little more. But you need buy 
only half as much — and can save 25% or more in 
tape costs. Or, if you use this new tape at fast 
speed, you'll discover fidelity you didn't know 
your recorder had. 

Other benefits of new "Dynarange" Tape: Ex- 



ceedingly low rub-off 
keeps recorders clean. 

The "Superlife" coating extends wear-life 15 
times over ordinary tapes. Lifetime Silicone 
lubrication assures smooth tape travel, protects 
against recording head wear and extends tape 
life. Comes in new sealed pack, so tape is un- 
touched from factory to you. Reasons aplenty to 
see your dealer soon, hear a demonstration. Then 
try a roll on your own recorder. 


magnetic Products Division 
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HORSE RACING Pat Ryan 


T 


Pigeon of the Year — at least 

After beating the best of the colts in The Futurity, Priceless Gem 



for ttial I'iotily related look 


easily ran away from the fillies. She may be the 2-year<old champion 


XA/Ik'ii llirsch Jacobs raced pigeons 
’ * around ihe bkK’k and over the roof- 
tops in Brooklyn 50 years ago. he never 
had to worry about losing his birds. 
After all, every homing pigeon wants 
to conic home. Now the trouble is that 
Hirsch races a horse who doesn't like 
to come home, a long-nosed dark bay 
named Priceless Gem, "She's a prob- 
lem." Hirsch says. "She jumps and kicks 
and worries you. You get her out on the 
track, and then you think you'll never 
get her back in her stall again." Price- 
less Gem mig'ht be enough to make 
Hirsch wish he were back in the pigeon 
business, except for the fact that no 2- 
year-old pigeon ever won S85.000 in an 
afternoon. 

Last Saturday at Aqueduct. Priceless 
Gem jumped and kicked and worried a 
lot of other horsemen considerably more 
than Jacobs as she coasted to an easy 
win in the Fri^ctte Stakes, beating the 
best 2-year-old fillies around. A fortnight 
before, the tall, prancy filly had been 
the only girl to take on the boys in The 
Futurity, and none of them — not even 
the fastest colt in the land, Ogden 
Phipps's Buckpusscr had been able to 
catch her. Unless they can in the mile 
Champagne Stakes on Saturday, this 
daughter of Hail to Reason and Search- 
ing may well be the 2-ycar-old cham- 
pion. 

It is pertinent to pause and consider 
the plight of poor Ogden Phipps. Ten 
years ago he got annoyed with Searching 
because she did not seem capable of win- 
ning. and he sold her to Jacobs for 
515,000. This now seems like the worst 
mistake since France sold Louisiana to 
James Monroe. Searching won 25 races 
and 5327.381, which is a 2,000' ; return 
on her purchase price. Retired from 
competition, she has had three foals, and 
Ogden Phipps will thank you if you do 
not mention theii names around him 


cither. They arc: Affectionately, winner 
of more than half a million dollars and 
SIX stakes this year; Admiring, who has 
won 5151.524; and Priceless Gem. who 
has been averaging S40.0(X) for every 
mile she races. Ogden Phipps has not 
sold a horse to Hirsch Jacobs since. (He 
did sell one to Jacobs' nephew Buddy 
Jacobson, the colt Bupers. who prompt- 
ly won the 1963 Futurity.) 

Jacobs believes his 2-year-old is even 
better than her older sisters. "This one 
has more to her." he says, ''She is bigger, 
and not spccd-cra/y like Affectionately 
was at 2. She has learned to relax and 
wait for the opposition to come to 
he.." 

Last week the opposition never ap- 
peared. not that many m the crowd 
of 43,644 expected it would. Priceless 
Gem went off the 2-io-5 favorite. Of 
the 5 1 58.793 bet on the field for show. 
5144.071 was on the filly. She had won 
four of her five races, having lost her 
first when she ducked from the whip, 
looked into the grandstand and was hit 
in the face by mud. 

She had beaten Buckpasscr in The Fu- 
turity by half a length and Advocator, 
winner of last week's 550,000 Cowdin. 
by I0t4 lengths. She had won the fastest 
2-year-old race at Aqueduct this year 
(1:09‘ i) by eight lengths 

In the Frizette, Priceless Gem out- 
looked and outdid her opposition and 
not only on the racetrack. While the rest 
of the field walked calmly and dully 
around the paddock. Jacobs' filly tiptoed 
around, swishing her tail and slashing 
out with her hind hooves. She looked 
into the eye of a television camera and 
wheeled, whereupon Jacobs took her by 
the bridle and looked into her eye. He 
has a notion that you can hypnotize a 
horse and it will behave. But when you 
are a little man like Jacobs and the top 
of your red head is on a level with your 

eonlinued 



Ibm'l lie pii/7l€‘<i! Ft>r llic firnl time 
»w<*r. \nu ran Ik* »iire of fa^hiniin 
coortlinatcl. i|ualilv uni)iialifi<'il uml 
valiipH a^-.llr^■ll. l.nuk for ih 
till iTirii'n wrarablr*-. all rn 
onliiialcii in roinr. nil and 
pcrMinalilN. Don'i guess. . . 
lie «rll .Ire 1, 


NECKWEAR • Ml FFLRRS-RL'miERS • PAJAMAS 
ROBES -SWEATER.S • SPORT SHIRTS • HOSIERY 
SW IM WEAK • DRESS SHIRTS • KNIT SHIRTS 
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HOT.VNY PKODICTS Cl)HP()H.\TION 
133 West SOtli Street, New York. N.Y. 10017 



What kind of man are you? 


]t is :i hcartcnitiR fact that tin* dedicated DarofTs have con- 
sidered all types of men in their I’ersonal 1 ouch creation of 
■Hotany' ?(K) clothinn. Pictured above arc the three looks In 
which this superb attire is available. If you’re a man. one of 
these looks is you. 'tour 'Hotany' 500 
dealer (name on request) will help y 
decide. Once you’ve picked y 


he’ll show you the ioial Wardrobe ... an ouiercoat and a suit 
in the same look as the sport coat and .slacks. 1 he modest prices 
make it easy for you to enjoy this Total Wardrobe. Sport 
Coats from S4 5, Slacks from SIS. 95, Suits from S79.95. 

Outercoats from Custom Royal 

Suits from Connoisseur Suits, SIOO. 
LiniriKsSinilized'lreaiedforhyttienic fresh ness. 


‘BOTANY’ 500 

TAILORED BY DAROFF 

IN TAPERED-TRIM DESIGN 


<. D*ro'l. 
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Buying Life Insurance? 


HORSE RACING ronlinufd 


Look at th.e 
company behind it 

Over the past 120 years Mutual Benefit has developed 
certain “principles of equity.” Among these are immedi- 
ate cash value and first year dividends... broad flexibility 
...retroactive benefits... doing right for the policyholder 
voluntarily. 

These are some of the reasons \vhy we feel that, dollar 
for dollar, you cannot match the combination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantees— plus performance and serv- 
ice— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

For the complete stoi'y, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance." Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

tHC KUIUAL GCNCriT LIFC INSUe«.HCC COWPAMt KCWAAK, NEW itnSEV SINCE IfiAS 




Style No. 220 
$27.00 
other styles 
from $24.95 


F£ft THE DIFFERENCE! They’re lighter, 
softer, much more flexible than 
ordinary shoes. Much smarter, too. 

How did you ever get 
along Without them! 


At Fin* Stores Ev*rywh«r* 


FRENCH SHRINER • 443 ALBANY ST. • BOSTON. MASS. 02118 
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filly's snout, it sometimes is hard to get 
her attention. OfT went Priceless Gem. 
wiggling her cars, her head held high. 

In the race, breaking from No. 3 post 
position in the field of seven, she rushed 
into the lead. The others were bunched 
behind her. She went the first three-quar- 
ters of the mile in l:IO-'' 5 . and by then 
Jockey Waller Blum had her three lengths 
in front. In the final turn Lady Pitt, a 
daughter of .Sword Dancer, began to 
close ground. But Blum saw her coming 
and Priceless Gem heard her. and the 
two drew away again. They finished a 
length and a half in front of Lady Pitt, 
but the winning margin is not a true 
measure of the ease of Priceless Ciem's 
victory. She was not extended, and Blum 
never even shook his whip at her — which 
is probably just as well. Priceless Gem 
does not take kindly to whips and. as 
Blum said after the race, “Mr. Jacobs 
docs not want you to use one on her." 
She is a game, competitive filly who gives 
her best even when her shins are hurl- 
ing. She came out of The Futurity a little 
sore, and Jacobs fully expected to see 
her walk out of her stall the Sunday 
morning after the Frizette looking like a 
churchgiwr who has knelt for an hour 
on a rough wooden board. 

But if Priceless Cieni wa.s sound by 
midweek Jacobs planned to put up SIO.- 
000 to make her a late entry in the Cham- 
pagne. And if Buckpasser is to beat her 
this year and win the 2-year-oId title 
that once seemed to be his. it will have 
to be in that race. Ihc Champagne will 
be his final start of the season. 

As for Priceless Gem, Jacobs is mak- 
ing no long-range plans. ’“I have to sec 
how she is. and sometimes I have dreams 
or premonitions and 1 won't run a horse. 
One time I was talked into starting Sty- 
mie when I felt I shouldn't, and that was 
the day he broke down." Chances are. 
though, that the big filly will start in the 
Gardenia Stakes at Garden Slate on No- 
vember 6, where she will meet an un- 
beaten filly named Moccasin, a full sis- 
ter to Ridan. Moccasin left New York 
in mid-September after having won four 
races for Breeder A. B. Hancock Jr . in- 
cluding the prestigious Spinaway and 
Matron Stakes. She will start in this 
week's Alcibiades Stakes in Lexington 
and then will be shipped north. 

• No matter how tough the competition 
gets the rest of the year, however, Hirsch 
Jacobs has obviously come up with quite 
a pigeon. end 
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Christmas Seals protect all homes. Help protect your home 
against tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases. 

Answer your Christmas Seal letter today! 


BRIDGE/ CAa/Zes Goren 



Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


It 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 

Maker’s 

.©Mark- 

Made from an original old 
style sour mash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


90 Proof • Star Hill Distilling Co. • Star Hill Farm. Lorelto, Kentucky 





the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 


A baron 
abdicates his 
throne 


K lot that there was any doubt, hut the 
* ' Italians proved again that (hey are 
almost invincible at the bridge table, 
winning the recent F.uropean Champion- 
ship in Ostend, Belgium. More, they did 
it with the second string— of the famous 
Blue Team, only Georgio Belladonna 
played— and still they won convincingly. 

Kven before the matches began, the 
bigwigs of bridge had something to talk 
about. Because of ill health. Baron Rob- 
ert de Nexon decided to resign as presi- 
dent of the European Bridge League 
after a reign of 15 years. I use the regal 
term advisedly. The baron was a benevo- 
lent despot: his aim was to build a strong 
European Bridge League and he accom- 
plished it with foresight, diplomacy and 
a firm hand. It distressed him when a 
feud with Pierre Jais and Roger Trc/cl 

eanunuea 

West dealer 
East- Wesi vulnerable 

NOKTH 
4 A 10 ‘J 
4 (1 « fi a 

♦ 9 fi 5 
4 A J 4 

KAST 
4 7 5 4 
V 94 

♦ A K Q to 8 7 3 

4 3 

SOUTH 
4 K O J 2 
4 K 10 7 5 

♦ 

4 K o 10 9 5 


WIvST 
4 8 6 3 
4 A J 2 
♦ J 4 2 
4 8 7 6 2 


WEST NORTH 

{Albatron) 
PASS PASS 

•PASS 6 « 

PASS 6 4 

PASS 


EAST SOUTH 

{Dt Nexon) 

3 ♦ 4 4 

PASS S 4 

PASS PASS 


Opetting lead: jack of diamonds 
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Nou.'W.JSU! 

sriow'i^^* ®S?V. Both offer seats; 

^r ' ipep' dealer- ..«^|^^|fSf»» 
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MOTOROLA 



RECTANGULAR 


COLOR TV 


First 
ivitli the 


Esperanto stylint by Drexel 


big rectangular picture 
ill the slim 
color set 


Motorola was first to mass market Color T\^ with a hig 
rectangular picture in a slim color set in America. 

Introrlurcii nearly two full years ago, these beautiful 
color sets have scored a remarkable sales reconl — sur- 
jjassed all previous Motorola achievements in Color TV. 

What makes the Motorola rectangular so popular? 

Well, the ])ictures are larger, and the sets are 
slimmer, front to hack, than round-tube Color TV. 

And for the 1966 models. Motorola 
has many exciting features. There's a 


newly added tint control, a push-button demagnetizer. 
a power transformer chassis, a convenient color indi- 
cator light— and many features that contribute to 
Motorola’s famed dependability. Several models have 
push-button UHF tuning, some have full-function re- 
mote control, and a number have cabinets designed by 
Drexel, exclusively for Motorola. Who else gives you 
such features in rectangular Color TV? B»it then, that's 
leadership. Thai’s Motorola, the 
people to see for Color TV. 


O motorola 


New leader in the lively art of electronics 



Over 20 
color 
models 
to 

choose 

from 



L to R: Contempo- 
r»ry ttyllnt with 
swive( base; 
French Provincial: 
Early American; 
Color TV-Stereo 
Combination. 
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BRIDGE : onilnu*d 


cost his French team its best pair, hut he 
would not retreat from a stand he felt 
was right. \ world bridge federation was 
oncof his dreams, and he helped to form 
it and was its first president. 

I liscarccrasu bridge statesman caused 
many to lose sight of the fact that I)e 
Nexon isa well-rounded succcssal many 
things: chief execulise of Coly. owner 
of a great racing stable and a great bridge 
player in his own right. He ssas a fasor- 
ite partner of Pierre Albarran, one of 
I rance's bridge giants, He played with 
him on the team that won the European 
Championship in 1935 and came to this 
country to play against the American 
champions, the Four Aces, in ,i match 
part of which was staged in Madison 
Square Garden. .An empty Garden. I 
might add. for this was before the advent 
of Bridge-O-Rama. and since the cards 
were represented rather confusingly hy 
52 grown men parading around with 
placards, spectating was difiicult. 

De Nexon and Albarran had modern 
ideas even m those days. Here is a hand 
played in rubber bridge 25 years ago in 
which Albarran introduced a cue bid in 
response to a takeout cue bid. 

The opening lead attests the vintage 
of this deal; it was before the modern 
“low from three to an honor in partner's 
suit." At first sight, it appeared that the 
cue bid had prevented North-South from 
reaching their best combined suit— either 
hearts or clubs. But six clubs is defeated 
by diamond forces when the clubs don't 
split and six hearts requires a phenome- 
nal guess m hearts. Six spades, as Do 
Nexon played it. was ice cold. 

Forced to ruff the opening diamond, 
declarer made an asset of an apparent 
liability. If trumps did not split, he could 
not make the hand, so he used the trumps 
in his own hand for nining. leaving dum- 
my's to draw trumps. But he needed 
three entry cards to dummy and he chose 
the right way to get them. His first lead 
was a low heart to the queen. When it 
held, he trumped a diamond, went back 
to dummy with a club and ruffed dum- 
my's last diamond. Only then did he 
touch trumps, leading his king and over- 
taking with dummy 's ace. 

W hile the 10 and 9 of spades drew 
the adverse trumps, declarer had the un- 
usual experience of discarding on dum- 
my’s short Iriimp suit. His two heart 
discards left him with only one heart 
and he was able to run four more clubs 
to bring home the slam. end 
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and for men 
who go outdoors. 
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THE MATTERHORN: Winter suede cloth ! 

collared with an exclusive Dacron" shearling 1 . . , , 

crafted with back yoke, set-in sleeves, railroad bottom stitching. Smart fall shades. 
About $50. B. W, Harris Manufacturing Company. Park Square, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


IC. HAEDKE&CO.. richly lined and 
‘ by NORWOOD MILLS. Superbly 


AN ODD SPORT... 







...AND AN UNUSUAL 
CHAMPION 

Once a sport enjoyed by a mere hand/id of thrill-seeking nuts, surfing has become 
the province of a mass of middle-class nuts who like to perform on small waves. 
Queen of tluse hot-doggers is Joyce Hoffman, who wins laughing at .sea (right) and 
smiles when she collects her trophies (above) BY GILBERT ROGIN 


% 


SHHOT t lONC 


s 

kkju-. liner Lane. Wild Hook. Rincon. The Overhead. 
Malibu. I’. V. Cove, Luiiada Bay. The ClifT. The Pier, 
Salt Creek. The Cove. Cotton's Point. The Trestles. The 
Church. San Onofre.The Svvamis, W'indansca. Sunset ClitTs, 
The Tijuana Sloughs. K-39. San Miguel. Makaha. Halc- 
iwa. W'ainica Bay. Sunset. The Ban/ai Pipeline. The fore- 
going makes about as much sense to the middle-aged Mid- 
dle Westerner as a Gregorian chant or the Upanishads. but 
to the swelling ranks of surfers it has a stirring, meaningful, 
"really neat" sound--the roar of surf — for these are the 
venerated places on the West Coast and in Hawaii that have 
the top wave. 

Surting has conK a long way from Duke Kahanamoku 
to Annette Funicello. but who knows Just how far? Grubby 
Clark, the president of Clark Loam, the nation's largest 
manufacturer of blanks unfinished surfboards— says he 
doubts that there arc more than 200.000 surfers in the U.S. 
Grubby, by the way. is called that because he has perfected 
a technique of shaving that almost works. LeRoy Grannis, 
the publisher of hucniuiiomil Surfin)’. one of two national 
magazines devoted to the sport, sitys there arc 350.000 
surfers, almost all of them teen-agers. 

Hobic Alter, who is by far the largest manufacturer of 
custom boards, which account for about 15^', of the mar- 
ket. says there are 400.000 surfers. Don Murray, the execu- 
tive secretary of the United States Sorting Assix:iaiion, 
siiys there arc more than half a million surfers in California 



and another half a million in the East. He also says that the 
rate of growth is 20' ; a year. Thi- AVu- York Times says the 
USSA says there arc "several million surfers in the United 
States and the number has been almost doubling annually." 
If this keeps up. by 1972 the number of surfers in the U.S. 
w ill be greater than the population. "Kalabunga!" as some- 
one always yells, obscurely, in the surfing mov ies. 

Two of the foremost figures in this great, imcomputcd 
mass of surfers arc a California father and daughter. Wal- 
ter and Joyce Hoffman. Walter, a vice-president of Hoff- 
man California Fabrics. Inc. of Los Angeles, is a memlx*r of 
surfing's old guard — he was one of the first and best of 
Hawaii's big-wave riders that now comprises a small and 
fairly lunatic fringe. Joyce, who is a freshman history ma- 
jor at Santa Ana Junior College and is considered the finest 
female surfer of all time, belongs to surfing's new wave. 
She is a hot-dogger, or small-wave rider, as. of necessity, is 
practically every one else on the West, East and CJulf coasts. 
In southern California, for instance, there arc generally 
only three or four days a year when the surf gets to be 15 
feet, compared to 200 days of two-foot surf. 

In place of the largely neurotic thrills sought by the big- 
wave riders, hot-doggers indulge in stunts, such as hanging 
ten (standing on the nose of the board, toes curled over the 
tip). Hot-doggers have a raunchy reputation among grown- 
ups. This is mainly because about live years ago some surf- 
ers used to drop their bathing suits, did a bit of breaking 
and entering and threw rtxrks at a Same Fc train or two in 
order to express their attitude toward society, but this anti- 
social behavior is largely a thing of the past now that the 
great, imitative middle class has overrun the sport. 

The Hoffmans live in Capistrano Beach. Calif., which is 
halfway between Los Angeles and San Diego. The Pacific 
forms what Joyce calls "a crummy beach break" — surf 
breaking directly against the shore — a few yards in front of 
their house, which is chiefly decorated with polished aba- 
lone shells and the trophies Joyce has won in surfing con- 
tests. Before the Hoffmans built a low seawall the waves 
occasionally broke in their living room. Joyce is 18. 5 feet 7. 
weighs 125 pounds and has long blonde hair. When she was 
in Peru for a surfing contest last lebruary she was known as 
The Blonde Goddess of the Sea. "I'm just beginning to live 
that down." she says. Joyce is usually know n as Boo. "They 
also call her The Jolly Green Giant," says her sister Dibby. 
who is 13. "I'm than the other girl surfers." says Joyce, 
"not fatter. Most are real heavyset. I don't want to be an 
Amazon. 1 like to be skinny. If 1 get any bigger I'll die. Do 
1 diet? Oh. boy! It's an advantage to be small. When you're 
big, you just squoosh the waves." One of the reasons Joyce 
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wears her hair long is that she di.>cs not want to he mistaken 
for a boy when she is surfing far from shore, ‘if they think 
that I'm a boy. theyil just think I'm crummy." she says. 

The Moffman household is composed of Walter, his wife 
Patricia. Joyce. Dibby. Tony, 12, and Robin. 4. Mrs. Hoff- 
man hardly ever goes in the water, but she knits 300 sweat- 
ers a year. Walter, who is called Heavy, because he is, is 
much in demand as a judge in surfing contests, particularly 
for the tandem event, in which a man and a woman form 
acrobatic tableaux on an extra-long board. Tony is more 
interested in karate than surfing; he recently broke his 
hand trying to split a piece of lumber with it. Dibby gave 
up surfing because she kept getting injured, and has now 
taken up the inflatable raft. 

Dibby aside, surfing is a surprisingly safe sport, much 
safer, for instance, than skiing, to which it isclosely related. 
Most surfing accidents arc a result of being conked by 
loose boards. Joyce has been knocked out and had her nose 
broken by her board, has distinctive knobs on her feel from 
paddling, and suffers from a pterygium, an eye growth prev- 
alent among those who have prolonged exposure to the 
sun. which in some cases has to be cut away annually. She 
was also knocked out when she was thrown by her horse. 
Shanef. a purebred Arabian, Joyce sold Shanef last year be- 
cause she no longer had lime to ride him. "It wasn't fair to 
the horse." she says, "It made me feel guilty. We'd gallop 
on the beach for miles. It was so neat. He'd never want to 
stop. I'd get up at 4:30 and go riding by myself, then surf 
all day. It kind of made for a long day. though." 

During the summer Joyce surfs in front of her house for 
at least four, and sometimes as many as eight, hours daily . 
"After eight hours you can't move." she explains. "I get 
bathtub pucker. If 1 didn't put lotion on my legs I'd look 
like a prune." Sometimes she even surfs at night. "It's 
.scary, with the waves crashing outside," she says. In the 
winter, when the water is 54^ she goes out for two hours. 
"You have to do it," she says. "That's all there is to it." 
Although she wears a wet suit, it doesn't cover her feet. 
"Your feet arc purple for three hours," she says. "They get 
so numb, you get to the beach and you can't walk." 

"Boo surfs a lot longer than other girls," says her boy 
friend. Joe Lancor. who is 20 and studying architecture at 
the University of Santa Clara. "They surf for an hour and 
a half and call it quits- they get tired. She forces herself to 
go out. I hate to cast aspersions, but most girl surfers are 
slightly unsavory. Boo's not a prude or a dud. and she's 
not missing anything else out of her life either - that's the 
neat thing." 

"I'm competitive," Joyce says. "They're not. Of course, 
anything you do so much, you get sick of it. I keep trying 
to think of excuses for not going out there, but then I 
really feel guilty, although I'm good enough now so that 
I can practice by just sitting in the house ihhiking about 
surfing. The worst thing about surfing is you don't have 
a coach, someone to push you." 

'Tve tried to coach her," says Walter, w hom Joyce occa- 


sionally calls The Mouth. "I tell her things she should do. 
but she never does them." 

"I analyze my surfing." Joyce says. "The other girls don't. 
They're really dummies. The better you get. the harder you 
have to push yourself. ! think I'm going to have an ulcer. 
You wouldn't enjoy surfing if you did it like 1 do. but I do. 

I have to be the best. It's a really big deal with me. 1 don't 
know why. You'd have to analyze me, 1 guess. It's inborn 
in me. I'm not that good yet. There's no reason I can't be as 
good as the boys. If I didn't think 1 was considered the best 
I'd quit." 

Indeed, the gravest disappointment of Joyce's life came 
in her junior year at San Clemente High, when she lost an 
election — in fact two elections — for student body presi- 
dent. The first election was declared invalid when it was 
discovered that her opponent's supporters had stuffed the 
ballot box. "What a ding he was!" says Joyce. "What a 
mess! What a scandal!" She says that when the election 
was rescheduled her supporters were not informed it was 
taking place and did not vote. 

"My daughter's real weird," says Walter. "She wants to 
w in. The other girls couldn't care less." 

"I'm the only surfer I know of that trains.” Joyce says. 
"Surfers aren't athletes yet. So far the sport's not that com- 
petitive. not that precise. You don't have to be in shape. 
You can stay up late, smoke, drink and still pull through. 
Most surfers couldn't make it in any other sport. They 
don't have that much endurance." 

Joyce doesn't drink or smoke and she goes to bed early. 
She has never been to what she calls a "rock-out" or a 
"really radical" party. When she was 9 Walter told her he'd 
give her S500 if she hadn't smoked by the time she was 21. 
She can earn another S500 by not drinking before 21. ex- 
cept on special occasions. 

Joyce doesn't wear baggies or swimsuits adorned with 
so-called competition stripes or sweat shirts stenciled with 
HAUFIWA STRAINED POI or 65'7 EEWER CAVITIES. C'OORS. 
(There's a surfer from Huntington Beach. Calif, who wears 
trunks that his wife made out of an old tablecloth. They 
feature all the latest fads: stripes, three colors and flowers. 
He tops off the effect with a full, curly beard.) Joyce's 
mother makes her daughter's bathing suits out of spinnaker 
cloth. They are modified bikinis cut low under the arms to 
preclude chafing. For contests, however, she wears suits 
made by Catalina, which sponsors her. 

Joyce doesn't use surfing jargon, what she calls "all that 
ridiculous, asinine language you hear in the movies." Its 
usage is most prevalent among "road surfers." kids who 
tool up and down the Pacific Coast Highway with their 
status symbols —surfboards — on top of their cars and rarely 
get wet. In fact. Joyce doesn't even go to surfing mov- 
ies. "1 wouldn't waste my money on them." she says. 
"Dibby tells me about them." Joyce says there are only 
three In terms currently used by "real surfers." These 
are "stoked.” which means very enthusiastic or wound up: 
"jazzed," which means more or less the same thing: and 
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What do you do, 
butterfingers, if you drop 
a paper cfip into the 
roller of your 
Smith-Corona portable? 


If you drop a paper clip into the roller of an 
ordinary machine, you turn the typewriter up- 
side down and try to shake it out. If that fails, 
you may wind up carting the machine down to 
a typewriter repair shop. 

If it’s a Smith-Corona® portable, you flip the 
roller release, lift out the roller, remove the 
paper clip and put the roller back. It takes less 
time than it does to read about it here. 

This removable roller, which also permits 
easy cleaning, is one example of the valuable 
extras you get in the Smith-Corona Galaxie H. 
There are plenty more. Jeweled rnain bearing 
to prevent wear in the vital escapement mech- 
anism, All-steel frame that won’t twist — keeps 
working parts in perfect alignment. Carriage 
that rolls on eight bearings (instead of four) for 


extra '■mileage” without sag, sway or sticking. 

Plus typing features that make Smith-Corona 
portables faster, easier to use. Natural Arc key 
action on manual models that lets the keys fol- 
low the natural action of your fingers. And 
nothing can beat the hair-trigger response of 
Smith-Corona electric models. Optional snap-on 
Changeable Type’- characters let you type sci- 
entific, mathematical and language symbols. 

Maybe we're prejudiced, but we think Smith- 
Corona portables are so far ahead of anything 
on the market, it isn't even funny. 



SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 



Galaxie* X— one of eight Smith-Corona portables. Choose from manual and electric models. 
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“bitchin'." which means good, as in “That was a bitchin' 
wave." An utterance such as. “'You wanna go out there and 
turn on or you wanna go out and catch a mess of little 
stuff and mess off?" she considers ‘“really loo much." Says 
Joyce: ““I've never seen a sport where guys so horrible talk 
so big. They don't surf much, but they sure talk about it. I 
surf so much that I don't want to talk about it. Boy, what 
dings they arc!" What are dings? ‘"A ding.” she says, “‘is 
a doughnut." Oh, 

Joyce has little use for the weekly TV surfing programs 
emanating from Los Angeles, and she doesn't think the 
surfing magazines are so hot either. ‘“They're hard up for 
news all the time. I guess," she says. “‘They're full of stupid 
stories and stuff." 

Siirji'r has the larger circulation of the two magazines: 
90.000. It carriesads for Hang-Ten surf wear, runs fiction in 
which the hero either rides a monster wave to his death or 
miraculously survives and, in a house ad. offers a two-by- 
two-and-a-half-foot mural, for only SI. entitled the L'lti- 
male Jnunwy. which depicts a guy riding this 75-foot wave. 

Joyce maintained an A average at San Clemente High 
School. "She's not that smart." says Walter. "She was in 
there all night with the covers over her head and a flashlight. 
She got so shook when she didn't get a good grade." "My 
dad doesn't give me any money for A's." says Joyce. "It's 
horrible! I didn't love any of my classes or anything. Eng- 
lish seminar was my favorite, but I thought all those fa- 
mous old no\els were kind of boring. They're all so philn- 
sophkdl. I don't want to be a brain. 1 want to be the 
best surfer." 

She is. "Joyce could compete successfully against most 
of the men." says LcRoy Cirannis, "When she has a good 
day. the other girls are just along for the ride." Siirjfr mag- 
azine named her Woman Surfer of the Year for 1964. and 
she is the only surfer, male or female, to base ever won five 
consecutive USSA contests. In fact, she has won all but 
three of the last 17 she has entered. 

A 

I V lihough surfing is not really suited to competition, 
contests have proliferated. In 1964 the L'SSA sanctioned 
four: this year it is sanctioning nine. The ancient Hawaiians, 
who named the game, were thought to have held con- 
tests in which the idea was to ride waves for distance. 
Today surfers are Judged primarily on their choice of waves, 
what they do on a wave, when they do it and how well 
they do it. Only functional maneuvers— such as turning, 
nose riding and stalling— count, and waves are ridden Just 
as far as they arc worth riding. Stunts like standing on 
one's head and 360® spinners arc considered merely orna- 
mental. and therefore worthless. 

The surfers paddle out six or so at a time for 1 2- or 1 5- 
minuie periods, and the Judges .score each ride on a point 
system, as in diving. The number of waves ridden is also 
a factor — the more the better— which is where Joyce's train- 
ing pays off. Furthermore, while most girls surf in a fairly 


sedate fashion. Joyce moves around a lot. trimming her 
board and turning frequently to get the most out of a 
wave. She is also the only girl who consistently rides the 
nose, a feat that greatly enhances her score. 

Joyce doesn't hang out with her competitors. "They 
think I think I'm above them." she says. "But I can't go 
up and talk to people. I'm a real loner. I'm shy, 1 never say 
“hi.' I've never needed friends. I'm very self-suflicknl- The 
other girls arc always trying to get me to go to parties, 
drink, smoke. It's not worth my explaining it to them. It's 
belter for me if they think I think I'm above them. It helps 
me psych them out. In the contests I'm always ready way 
ahead of time. I always have three or four bars of wax. They 
never have any, They're so disorganized. I drink orange 
juice and honey beforehand. I'm sure they think it*s screw- 
drivers. 1 try and fool them. I say. “Ciec. this surf looks 
pretty good.' Of course, it's lousy. They're biting their nails. 
The worse the surf, the better I do. They always give the 
girls the worst surf— early in the morning, when the tide's 
wrong, or late in the afternoon, after it's blown out. Why 
waste good surf on girls? Ninety-nine percent of the surf in 
contests is horrible. But if you can surf a yukky beach 
break, you can surf anything. Thai's why it's ideal in front 
of my house." 

The other day Joyce stood on her front porch, sipping 
Tiger’s Milk and watching a great horde of surfers sitting 
on their boards upon the swells. "They're sheep," she said. 
"They're beautiful. You pay SSO.OOOfor a house and there's 
50 million idiots out there ruining it for you. You'd think 
in your own front yard you could have a wave to yourself. 
Up north they're really horrible to girls. They're friendlier 
down here — they sometimes give you waves. At Malibu it's 
dog eat dog— shoving, kicking. They're really yuks." When 
she is asked what advice she has for a youngster who wants 
to take up surfing. Joyce says. "Don't. There'll be more 
room." 

One of the reasons there arc however many surfers there 
are is the foam surfboard. Before World War II the surf- 
board was simply a heavy plank, solid or hollow. In those 
days there were 400 active surfers in southern California, 
and the sport consisted essentially of standing on a board 
in a rather stately posture and riding the wave toward the 
beach, like Venus coming ashore on her half shell. A lot 
of poetry was written in a largely unsuccessful attempt 
to describe the sensation. In the laic '40s u board made of 
fiber-glassed balsa was developed. It was lighter, more 
buoyant and much more maneuverable. It also opened up a 
great many new surfing beaches, because it could be ridden 
in beach breaks, w hich are more common in southern Cali- 
fornia than point or reef surf. It was not until 1956. how- 
ever. with the advent of the fiber-glassed polyurethane foam 
board, that surfing caught on. The foam boards, which 
generally weigh less than 35 pounds, require almost no 
maintenance — unlike ihc balsa boards, which became wa- 
terlogged if the "glass" was ruptured — are easier to ride 
because of an improved shape and are much simpler to 
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6 reasons why smart travelers 
prefer Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges 



1. Howard Johnson's Restaurant! There's one adjacent to 
each Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge ... for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner (or an »ce cream cone in between). 



3. Big Enough for Two! Typical o( the eKtra spaciousness 
at all howard Johnson's ... an attractive dressing area with 
washing facilities adjoins each full bath. 



5. Free RRS. Free Rapid Reservation Service phones 
in all Motor Lodges; and all our Restaurants displaying 
this symbol. Makes advance reservations easv. 



2. Master Control Panel! Set right m the headboard of the 
luxuriously comfortable beds. Lets you control TV. radio, and 
lights without getting up. 



4. Peace and Quiet! The walls have e»ua heavy acoustic ma- 
terial . . even the toilets are silent flush ... to make sure there’s 
peace and quiet for a good night's sleep- 



6. Over 230 Familiar Orange Roofs! Almost anywhere 
you're heading these days, you'll fmd a Howard Johnson's Motor 
lodge at the end of a day's drive. 



FREE! Taking a trip? Keep our free Directory of Motor Lodge and Restaurant locations in your car. 
Pick up a copy at any Howard Johnson's or write us at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N, Y. 10020. 





BEER DRINKER'S QUIZ 


1. How cold do you like your beer? 

Ice cold Q Around 40 | | 

At 50 or 80 (rather British, you know) [ | 

2. Which do you like best? 

Canned beer Bottled beer 
Draught beer Q 

Any of these, as long as it's Budweiser 

3. Do you like your beer straight from a 
bottle or can? 

Or do you prefer to pour it into a glass? 

4. When you do use a glass, do you ease the 
beer down the side? 

Or do you pour it with a flourish to get 
a healthy head of foam? ri 


5. Do you like salt in your beer? 

Yes Gosh, no (especially not Budweiser ) | | 


6. Do you like to drink your beer in little sips? 

Big swallows? Q Something in between? Q 


7 Have you ever read that famous Budweiser 
label? 

Yes n No i I 


8. When you drink beer, do you usually have 
more than one can or bottle or glass? 

Yes (whoever heard of drinking just 
one Budweiser?) Q No Q 


9. Which beer is brewed by "exclusive Beechwood 
Ageing with natural carbonation to produce 

a better taste and a smoother, more 
drinkable beer?" 

Budweiser Some other brand 

10. How much foam do you like on a glass of 
draught beer? 

One inch None at all 

An inch and a half to two inches Q 





What kind of 
beer drinker are you? 


This is a beet quiz that we gave to our own head brewmaster. We know 
he’s very good at brewing beer, but we wanted to check up on his beer- 
drinking habits. Naturally, since we’re terribly biased in favor of our 
product, we wanted him to score well. He did. A perfect 100 points, as 
a matter of fact. With a beer-drinking brewmaster like this, no wonder 
Budweiser tastes so good. 

Just for fun, why don’t you match your own beer-drinking habits 
against those of our brewmaster by answering the questions on the 
opposite page i score ten points for each). While you're taking the 
test, it might be a good idea to cover up the answers below (maybe 
with a six-pak of cold Bud®). 
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That’s it. Now you can compare answers. By the way, if you scored 80 
or more points, you’re probably a Budweiser drinker. If you scored 
100 points (that’s perfect), better pour yourself another Budweiser. 
Chances ai’e your glass is empty. 


it’s worth it... it’s Budweiser,, 
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8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on paini 
prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from chc misery of hem- 
orrhoids, rcntcfuhcr this about remedies 
you tan buy for temporary relief. --N 
leading “shrinking" preparation con- 
tains no anesiheiie lo reliese pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainai. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fust. ..gives piolonged relief. ..because 
it has overeifiht limes more pain-kUHnfi 
power than the other most commoniy- 
Used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
. . . relieved of the slabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal .Suppositories today— 
with free, handy poekct-pack. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 
available.; 

— 



Nupercainar 



This handsome. Navy type Brass Case Baromler will 
be a source of pride to every sailor and wsather 
watcher. A top quality, temperalure-compansated 
movement in a heavy spun brass case with silvered 
meUi dial. Overall diameter, 6-3/4*. *2237. $65.00. 
Taylor lastniment Companies, Consumer Products 
Division, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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manufacture in quantity. Mass-pro- 
duced foam boards, which arc called 
pop-outs, cost S60 to SI 30: custom 
boards run frtim S120 to SIITO, depend- 
ing on si/c and ornamentation. 

Grubby Clark, who has gotten rich 
in the foam boom. has. in symbolic grat- 
itude. decorated his house with abstract 
bas-reliefs carved out of pure foam. 

Along w ith the balsa and foam boards, 
the new style of wave riding evolved — 
hot-dogging. The board could be readily 
turned (by some, with practice), and so it 
could be ridden back and forth ahnf; the 
breaking w-avc. instead of merely straight 
in. and various stunts, such as hanging 
ten. could be performed (by a few. with 
a lot of practice). 

Big-wave riding wa.s, is and prob- 
ably always will be something else. So 
were, arc and probably always will be its 
practitioners, who drive unswervingly, 
and desperately, across giant walls of 
water. “You got to be a jerk, kind of." 
says Waller Hoffman. "I saw one pic- 
ture of Walt surling." says Fred Van 
Dyke, a celebrated big-wave rider who 
leaches math at Oahu’s Punahou School, 
“and I was stoked. Walter's really messed 
up more guys." Van Dyke spent four 
years in psychoanalysis as a result of his 
hang-upon big-wave riding. "I was real- 
ly ja/zed." he says. “I told my analyst, 
’! want to be helped, but please don't 
take away my surfing.* 

“Guys ride big waves for ego support, 
to compensate for something that's lack- 
ing in their lives. They're not making it. 
they can't get involved like the so-called 
normal person. They have an underlying 
feeling that they’re not doing anything 
with meaning. Man needs an outlet 
that's ego-gratifying. Surfing gives you u 
feeling of accomplishment. Biii the feel- 
ing's gone in four seconds, and then you 
have to start all over again. 

“Surfing should bo fun. It's not fun. 
It's abwiule terror. Hig-wave riders arc 
scared people. They have to go out 
there to prove that they’re not afraid, 
to prove their masculinity. Surfing's not 
masculine: there’s nothing left after 
you've done it. Most big-wave riders 
are latent homosexuals. 

“Once I broke my board in half at 
Waimea. 1 was so pumped: I knew I had 
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hit the ultimate. There were all these 
cameramen on shore, and I knew they 
got the picture. Then I realized what a 
complete farce it was. I still surf, because 
I'm a victim of my culture. 1 can’t tran- 
scend it." 

Walter Hoffman thinks that big-wave 
riding is approaching the “ridiculous" 
stage, “It's gelling so now they’re going 
into stuff where some guys will drown." 
he says. “You can’t ride a wave after it 
gels to be 28 feel tops 30. But there's 
a guy silting right now in the Islands 
with a special board and a helicopter 
standing by who's determined he’s go- 
ing to be the first to ride Kacna Point, 
which is inaccessible and where ihe surf 
is 50 feet. You can't caich waves over 
30 feet. You can't paddle fast enough 
to get them." 

Nowadays big-wave riders marooned 
in southern California have become su- 
pcrsiroked on motorcycling, and most of 
them own bikes, which they ride in the 
hills. Friday nights they all go to the 
motorcycle races at Ascot F’ark in Gar- 
dena to watch, with awe and passion, 
their hero. Sammy Tanner, who weighs 
I IS pounds in his leathers and is called 
The Flying Flea. 

“Hobie wanted to give him a board.” 
Waller said at Ascot the other night, 
“but the guy cunt swim. Sammy Tanner 
has never made a right turn in his life. 
I've never seen him go down. He prob- 




ably diwsn't even get jazzed when he's 
crossed up on the corner at 60 miles 
per hour. It's unbelievable. He's unreal! 
He's unreal!” 

Walter ran into his brother Philip, 
known as Flip, who used to be an aba- 
lone diver and is now secretary-treasurer 
of HotTman California Fabrics. "My 
brother's gone down iOO feet," Walter 
said. "He used to live alone for weeks 
in a box on an 18-foot boat. He was his 
ow n tender. He's had the bends so many 
times he had to quit. My brother would 
race motorcycles if he could." 

“I've ridden the biggest wave that's 
ridable." Flip said. "Sammy Tanner has 
more guts." 

"My brother's fearless." Walter said. 
"That's why he digs this.” 

Mickey Munoz, another big-wave rid- 
er. was drinking while wine out of a 
bottle wrapped in newspaper. "I got to 
be drunk to watch this.” he said. "I'd 
gel a heart attack otherwise.” 

"These guys are doiitg something!" 
said Phil Stubbs, a surfer and lieutenant 
of lifeguards at San Clemente. 

"It's so unbelievable." said Walter 
HolTman. "vou can't believe it.” 

A 

1 . ding to Dr. Harvey Powelson. 

the chief psychiatrist at the University 
of California at Berkeley, members of 
the middle class have taken over surting 


in the last live years because they saw in 
it an expression of a freedom that they 
fell they had been deprived of — it seemed 
to them to be one version of the Great 
American Dream. Last year Powelson 
and Erving GolTman. a sociology pro- 
fessor at Berkeley, proposed a surfing 
study, but it was not approved by the 
university administration. (Apparently 
the only scholarly works on the subject 
are an M.A. thesis in stKiology by an ex- 
safecracker and a dissertation by a 
Ph.D. candidate in anthropology at Har- 
vard.) Powelson. who wears a beard and 
a crew cut. was to have been the par- 
ticipant observer, a role for which he is 
well quulilied. He was an isccasional 
surfer until his board was stolen— or, as 
he admits, until he permitted a situation 
to exist which made it probable that his 
bt>ard would be stolen. GofTman is re- 
nowned for his work as a participant ob- 
server. He spent a year incognito as a 
patient in a mental hospital, and another 
year as a dealer in a Reno casino. 

Powelson and GolTman wanted to 
study the three distinct surfing subcul- 
tures that existed in southern California 
before the last of them was obliterated 
by the middle class. Powelson says that 
the first, which obscurely flowered prior 
to World War II, was an almost invisible 
fraternity composed mostly of fairly in- 
tellectual young men from the upper 
middle class. The second sub- lonunurd 


CoiiipeiiMf! at Curhhail. Calif., Joyce "hangs ten" as she stands on the nose 
of her hoard, her toes over the tip, a feat no other girl surfer can consistently perform. 



Fortunes 



John Henry Johnson is 

a real pro at scoring touchdowns in style. 
For evidence, look at this genuine hand- 
sewn moc slip-on with sweeping lo-line. 
Scores every time ... in style. You 
too can make points with fashion-right 
FORTUNE shoes. See them at your 
FORTUNE dealer. 



SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 
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FORTUNE SHOE COMPANY. NASHVILLE. TENN, 
A Division of «aoE2N]ccie<Bo 
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.rvin 


Arv?n 12" ALL-CHANNEL 
SLIM-LINE PORTABLE TV 
Smart TV marvel of compacinessi 
"Movie-clear" 12* picture is kept rock- 
steady With Arvin Amplilied Gain 
Control. Features "memory" VHF tun- 
ma; fine-tune each channel iust once 
—your Arvin "remembers" to Qive you 
the best picture and sound there- 
alter. Big out-front sound from 6* oval 
speaker. Sensitive UHF-VHF antennas. 
Earphone for private listening, 

Arvin Monti 6SK2t, T*re-Tone Btloe 

■usa. ituiii C9995 


rvin. 


NEW PORTABLE TV 
PLAYS WHERE YOU PLAY! 


A'-''**' SOLID STATE 
ALL-CHANNEL PERSONAL TV 
P/ays anywhere on rechargeable 
battery*or AC- - . weighs 11'/, lbs. 
Watch TV at home, outdoors— even m 
your car. Big. bright 9' picture lor all 
channels 2 through 63. Keyed Auto- 
matic Gam Control a^t-.-'ns finest pic- 
lure slahilily. High gam IF amplifira- 
lion boosts picture po^er for clear, 
sharp reception, Velvet Voice 4* speak- 
Poviert-Al VHF and UHF antenivis, 
plus ester nal antenna terminals. Fold- 
down handle for convenient carrying. 
Aivin Moo*) 6$K1t. Sinirl Wood-Griiin rini>h 
•oBllon .1 twO«.r*).il S1399S 

NEW “GO ANYWHERE’’ TV 


culture arose after the war and consisted 
of discontented cx-athletcs ostensibly 
going to school on the Gl Hill. They be- 
cante a kind of monastic order of beach 
hums, practically taking vows of poverty 
and chastity. ’’They were parallel-play- 
lype guys who shied away from inti- 
macy," Powelson says. "They were inar- 
ticulate until they got on their boards. 
Then they became almost clocjiient. They 
developed u nomadic society based cn 
skill as a surfer, one which had its own 
myths, mores and folk heroes. They said 
the hell w ith ihcordinary waysof making 
it. but they were left with nothing. Surf- 
ing seemed to them a bodily statement of 
what they fell. They were looking for the 
limits of control -the edge where you 
feel out of control but are really in con- 
trol. Surfing pul them in ihispcsilion. but 
ultimatelv it didn't involve them in any 
statement about themselves. For an old- 
er guy. this kind of life is no longer mean- 
ingful he has to be committed ti> some- 
thing. Nothing's sadder than a 50->car- 
oid surfer." 

l^n the ‘50s the surfers' way of life 
became irresistible to the scmidclinqucnt 
lower-class kids from the beach towns 
- known as hards who inliltraied the 
sport and comprised the third subcul- 
ture, In turn it was overwhelmed by the 
middle class. What had once been a 
means of rebelling against the pressures 
of scK'iety had become a form of social 
acceptance. "Now it's a way of being 
with it," says Powelson. "li'sthelnthing 
to do and know, like the frug,” 

"We've been having to rescue surfers 
the last two or three years." says Life- 
guard Stubbs. "They've bought the 
boards, but they can't swim. They're be- 
ing pushed socially. You can tell by the 
faces they make when they're paddling 
out through the soup [the white water 
of a broken wave) that they don't enjoy 
water." 

"To surf you just have to swim well 
enough to get into the beach if you fail 
off your board." says Joyce Hoffman. 
"It's not very ladylike to fall, but if 
you're not falling you're not learning 
how to surf. Surfing's kind of an art 
form. It takes more judgment than brute 
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muscle. You can't be a complete spas’, 
though. 

"1 can't imagine what I'd do if I didn't 
surf. There's nothing else to do here. It's 
really a bivrc. I sire wouldn't work. I 
have a phobia against work. Get mar- 
ried. that's what I want to do. It sounds 
so much easier. 

"Surfing'sconvenient, but if it wasn’t 
surfing it would have been something 
else — I need an oiillet for competition.'' 
When Joyce was 10 and 1 1 and living in 
Newport Beach. Calif., she used to work 
out with the Orange Coast College track 
team. In her scrapbook are ribbons for 
w inning the baseball throw and llie broad 
jump; she even owned a shot. "Surfing 
is more interesting than running arcund 
a track." she says. 

"I don't like big waves, though. 1 was 
in IH-foot surf at \lakaha [in Oahu]. It 
was really scary. I thought I'd have a 
heart attack. I'm chicken. Ciirls aren’t 
thrill-seekers like men. My father and his 
friends sit out there on their boards, talk 
business and other dumb things and wait 
for that one big wave an hour." 

"My daughter's a performer." says 
Walter Hoffman, with a little bit of scorn. 

Joyce's performances have earned her 
.16 trophies. m{>st of them featuring stat- 
uettes of male surfers. "Look at them." 
she said the other day. "They break, gel 
corroded. Who wants another? Robin 
likes them. I got that monstrosity there 
in the Makaha International. And a 
lei. And really a spilTy T shirt, yellow, 
red and black, with writing all over it. 
A real thing of beauty, Californians 
are much better surfers than Hawaiians. 
The Hawaiians are out for fun - not 
blood." 

The pinnacle of Joyce's surfing career 
was winning the World Contest in Peru. 
"Surfing’s cxpicnsive down there." she 
says. "A board costs S4(X). Servants wax 
your bi>ard for you and carry it into the 
water. As soon as you're finished surfing 
you snap your fingers and a little slave 
runs out and gets your board. Surfing is 
a big deal in Peru. The President even in- 
vited us to the palace, I stayed w iih some 
Peruvian girls. One night 1 had a Klee- 
nex 1 wanted to throw away. I asked them 
where the wastebasket was. They said 
throw it on the floor and the maid would 

co/illnurd 




Hjllerict L Bfadsby bats read like the Hall of Fame (one of (hem even in the insurance field). Long far-ed ‘z; ball bats, the "Louisville Slugger'' trademark is 
also well-known on superior golf clubs. Both Hilierich & Bradsby and Employers Mutuals ol Wausau trademarks are recognized symbols ol lop performance. 


SCORING WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Wausau Story 


Hardly a youngster from eight to 
eighty doesn’t know the “Louisville 
Slugger.” Turning out some 5,000,000 
baseball and softball bats annually, 
Employers Mutuals policyholder, 
Hilierich & Bradsby have been sup- 
pliers to the national sport for over 
fourscore years. Major league, minor 
league, little league and sandlot. 

For the professionals, H & B ex- 
perts talk with each ballplayer to 
learn exactly his needs. Bats then are 
hand turned to the precise length, 
weight and taper of his individual 
specifications. Finally the hitter’s sig- 
nature is burned into the wood, and 


the custom-tailored bats are shipped 
to him wherever he plays. 

In the same personal way, experts 
from Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
confer with policyholders to deter- 
mine their individual company’s in- 
surance needs. Then, drawing on 
more than a half century’s broad ex- 
perience, Employers Mutuals’ people 
shape coverages and services to match 
each insured’s special requirements. 
The result is a trini, efiicient program 
with neither risky gaps nor costly 
overlaps in protection. 

Your company and employees 
might well benefit from the personal 


touch of Wausau. Employers Mutuals 
offers all forms of business insurance 
through 177 offices across the coun- 
try. Call the office nearest you, listed 
in the Yellow Pages, or write to us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Kiiiployei'S 

lllSIIIIIIU'O 

(ilWAUSAU 

177 Offices Coast to Coast 
"Good people to do business with" 



If you want to 

STOP SMOKING 

here’s how! 



by Whitey Ford 

The famou$ Major League pitcher who holdt 
the moel World Seriei records tells what 
happened when he decided Smoking was not 
good for his physical fitness. 


T (atkt'd to my doctor about nmoking and he 
advifM-d me to quit. I did. But it was hard. Then 
I hoard about a little pill called Bantron. 1 was 
surprLs(.>d to find that it helped a lot to ke«‘p me 
from smoking. Now. when I feel like relapsing. 
I just lake Bantron instead. 

Bantron was discovered by doctors in the 
reseorch department of a great American 
Uniwraity. Tests on hundn-ds of people showed 
that it helped more than 4 out of .S of all people 
who wanted to stop smoking to do so in five to 
seven days. Even those who didn't stop com- 
pletely had drastically cut down. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and pleas- 
ant! Bantron does not affect your taste, is not 
habit forming. It acts as a substitute for the 
nicotine in your system, and curbs your desire 
for tobacco. 


Try Bantron. You will he amazed at the 
results you get. It's so safe when taken as 
directed that you can 
get it at all drug stores 
without a prescrip- 
tion. Also available 
in Canada. 


Bantron 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN BUSINESS WITH 

PROFITS! • PRESTICE! • POWER OF PALMER 
Un«auallM oppoitufl'ty to profit from tremendous 
popula'ilr of goM end power'of Palmer. Higniy prol- 
ilablc ciclusive Arnold Palmer Golf Franchises arc 
making successful mdependeni businessmen th-ough. 
out the country. Complete national program. Write 
for details. Arnold Palmer Enterprises. Dept. W, 
Pleasantville, Ne* Jersey 0«2}2. Tel. 609-64G-3SOO. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Findi Healing Substance That 

Relieve! Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the frr.et lime science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In cuse after case, while gently tellcving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Pynei*)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
/'reparation //». Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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pick it up in the morning, It's pretty hard 
to purpobcly do that. Thcgirls wrote that 
they werecoming up lo California to sec 
me. They said they were taking lessons 
on how to make a bed." 

In addition to her trophies. Joyce has 
won S450 worth of clothes in the Hcr- 
mosa KHJ-TV contcsl, S200 worth in 
the Laguna Sports Masters contest at 
Redondo Beach and a trip to Massaii in 
the LLS. championships at Huntington 
Beach. Now. the USSA. looking ahead 
to the day when high school or college 
teams might rcgularl> compete in surf- 
ing. is considering recommending that 
prizes be limited to merchandise that is 
worth no more than S7.S. In fact. Don 
Murray, the USvSA'scvecutivc secretary, 
docs not believe in surfing contests. "It's 
not a competitive sport." he says. *Tt*s 
too subjective. There are too many varia- 
bles- tide. wind, waves. 1 wouldn't go to 
a contest for anything in the world, ex- 
cept we're pushing this thing in an at- 
tempt lo put surfing in terms that people 
w ill understand, to make it acceptable. 
Coniesis are our showcases. I’eople un- 
derstand coniests. >ou lake a bunch of 
kids throw ing rocks at random and peo- 
ple look askance, but if you go and hold 
a riKk-throw ing contest people under- 
stand that." 

s 

burling still retains, perhaps indeli- 
bly, a somewhat raffish repuialion. "As 
.soon as you put a board under your arm 
you're labeled a strange creature." says 
Hobie .Alter. There is probably an cle- 
ment of envy involved here. loo. "To a 
middle-aged businessman there’s some- 
thing a little unsavory about a guy who's 
IX. all tanned and spending all his time 
surfing," says Joe l.ancor. "It's really not 
that different from sailing, but surfing 
has no tradition." 

This notoriety is. and always has been, 
greatly evaggerated and sensationalized, 
but it is not entirely undeserved. For ex- 
ample. in S;in Clemente every garage 
freezer is liKkcd. and during the summer 
the cops check them five times a night. 
It's not the local kids who break and 
enter, but out-of-towners w ho have got- 
ten stoked on perfect, well-formed, glas- 
sy tubes (waves, not dope) and decided 
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to stay overnight but have spent all their 
money. 

At the opposite p<»lc‘ is the San Onofre 
Surf Club, which is at the same time one 
of the most e.xclusive and one of the 
tackiest clubs in the world. Founded in 
1951 and located at Camp Pendleton, 
its facilities seem lo consist of little more 
than a few shacks badly in need of re- 
pair. which serve as dressing rooms and 
toilets, and its existence seems to de- 
pend on the whim of the Marine com- 
mandant. The SOSC has 800 members, 
each paying $20 annual dues. Among 
the more prominent are Otis Chandler, 
publisher of the /.o.r Aiif{ele.s Times, Ac- 
tor Jim Arness. Orange County Superior 
Court Judge Robert Crardner. Architect 
Kent Attridge and Don Tillman, as- 
sistant chief city engineer for Los An- 
geles. There are also a lot of members 
like the Walter Hoffmans. The waiting 
list numbers 500, and the only prerequi- 
site for joining is the ability, however 
slight, to surf. 

It's mostly an informal family scene 
at the SOSC. with a volleyball court 
dividing the martim-and-sieak set of the 
north end (Chandler), which last year 
threw a catered luau. from the bccr-and- 
hamburger set of the south end (Arness). 
Elderly men wearing straw hats, smok- 
ing Cfgars and drinking cans of beer sit 
on the swells astride their boards, oc- 
casionally riding a wave in. still seated. 
One old gentleman says he only surfs on 
his birthday, of which he has several 
every summer. 

But such clubs arc rare. One of the 
greatest attractions of surfing is that it 
is an individual sport and you don't 
have lo belong to anything to do it. 
"Surfers are loo damn independent." 
says LeRoy (jrunnis. " I hey can't sec be- 
yond the ends of their noses but. like 
the hot rodders, if they don't gel some 
group that represents them ihcy're go- 
ing to be trampled on." 

"Kids resent organi/alions." says Don 
Murray. "In surfing you just pick up 
your bivard and gv' no rules, no uni- 
forms. no one you have to compete with. 
Skin diving has a similar appeal, but surf- 
ing's cheaper. .Sports where the majority 
of the participants arc teen-agers are 
hard to organize. It's going to take adult 
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What do weathermen wear? 


VVealhermen lell us when the barometer is rising and 
when the sky is falling. But what do they do about it? 

We know a lot of weathermen who wear our Dalton 
Maincoat. Of course, some don’t. iThen again, some are 
right about the weather a little more often than others.) 

The Dalton comes with our exclusive 100'’^ Alpal- 
ama"* Alpaca pile warmer, Zips-in for the cold front, zips- 
out for the warm fronts. 

1 1's got our65'’2 Dacron’ -35*^ cotton Calibre Cloth: 
a blend that's water-tight, not air-tight. 

And ourThird Barrier construction: an added inner 
layer of protection at the arm, shoulder an^ chest areas 
where unpredicted rain falls the hardest. 

And because of its classic styling, weathermen know 
the Dalton is right anywhere, at any time. 

ft’s one of the few things about the weather they can 

always.., von. LondOIl FOg 
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Profile of a lady. 


Carte Blanche gives her credit for 
being a woman. And in the business or 
social whirl, this special new credit 
card can be her social security. Carte 
Blanche calls the card ‘‘Hers." Thou- 
sands of fine restaurants, chic gift 
shops, car rental agencies and service 
stations honor it. All the famous Hilton 
Hotels and Inns honor it. plus thou- 
sands of other first clas.s hotels and 
motels. United. Air France. Braniff. 
Continental, Delta. Northwest-Orient, 
Sabena. TWA, and Western Airlines 
honor Carte Blanche, and offer her an 


optional, extended-payment plan. And 
16 other airlines offer regular charge 
service for jet-age vacation conven- 
ience. Even 1.300 hospitals honor her 
Carte Blanche card. So if you're a 
woman with big ideas for the future, 
get the one credit card that can keep 
pace with you. The Carte Blanche 
“Hers” card is not easy to got. But a 
woman usually gets her way. X Pick 
up an application where you see the 
Carte Blanche “welcome" sign, or write 
Carte Blanche. Dept. S.I. 610. 3460 Wil- 
.shire Blvd.. Los Angeles. Calif. 90005. 


and civic cooperation. Kids are too ir- 
responsible. *What do 1 get out of it?* 
they .say. ‘What do I care about Seal 
Beach? I live in Malibu.’ " 

One of the main problems surfing 
f'Aces is that there is an increasing num- 
ber of surfers and a decreasing number 
of good surfing beaches. Many West 
Coast towns have closed their beaches to 
surfing or limited it to specific hours. 
The construction of new harbors has 
eliminated other surfing areas. The Cal- 
ifornia F'ish and Game Department is 
now building concrete structures under- 
water to attract fish, and it is the I iSSA's 
fond hope that these can be somehow 
located in places where they will create 
artificial reef surf. 

"Surfing is not controlled by the peo- 
ple in it.” says Murray, “but by those 
who control the beaches. These people 
arc not necessarily interested in the surf- 
er's welfare. The beach cities should 
make some provision for surfers. We 
don't question the swimmer's rights; 
everyorvi the surfer's. Lsss An- 

geles and San Diego generally have good 
attitudes: it is those scrubby little beach 
towns that arc always yelling about the 
bunch of bums that come dow n on week- 
ends and louse up their beaches. What 
do those towns have to offer anyway? 
Why don’t they exploit surfing?" 

"The serious surfer isn’t any belter or 
worse than the typical lecn-ager.** says 
Joyce Hoffman. "Maybe he’s a little bit 
rowdier, that's all. You can find the 
crumbs in everything. You seewhal you 
want to see. Aristotle— one of those big 
philosophers— said the same thing 2.(XX) 
years ago; 'Gee. this new generation is 
going to |>ot.‘ It's just natural. I guess. 

"Surfing's really neat. The (H;ean and 
the mountains are the neatest - the way 
the iKcan can change so fast, just like 
t.he moumains. F.vcry wave is differed,. 
Every beach is different. It's really a neat 
feeling, this big thing between you and 
nature. You have to oulthink the wave, 
you're mastering nature, you're making 
the wave give you something. It realty 
kills me to see beginners wasting a wave, 
not getting anything out of it. If wc 
’ever had to move inland I'd run away, 
i wouldn't want to be one of those in- 
land jerks." END 


CARTE BLANCHE YOUR INSTANT FARE FOR JETTING THERE ! 



Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD., N.Y. 




*U1e Englislj. 


The Scots distill I lai^ — 
we jolly well drink llaijr. 

Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller is llai^. 
You’ll find llaif: 
to your taste, too. 



1966 Thitudcrbird: 
America's 

Persoaal Luxury Car 


Anions world’s luxury cars, 

only Tluinderbird is so fully dc<li- 
rated to the idea of personal luxury. 

For example, among many innova- 
tions for 1966. there is a new, more 
formal 'liiwn series with its own dis- 
tinctive rooflinc. The classic Thunder- 
bird look, in convertible and hardtop 
models, is still available. 

This year, too, Thunderbird leads 


the way with unique features like s 
Safety Convenience Panel mounted 
overheatl in the new Town models. 
This p.TiicI warns the driver if a dooi 
is ajar or fuel is low, and reminds him 
to fasten Ins seatlrelt. .A similar unit is 
da.sh-mounted. on other models. 

,\ new. more |)owerful Thunder 
liinl \’-S engine is now standard. Or, 
if vou wish, a remarkable new 428-cu- 




I%<3 1 liiindciliiid Idwn Hardtop 


:-inch V-8 is offered as optional 
iiipment. Another distinctive Thun- 
rbird option this year is an AM Ra- 
)/Stereo 'Iji{)e system. You can en- 
<j over 70 minutes of music with 
>y-to-load tajx; cartridges. 

Discover the smooth, silent world of 
umderbird. Let your Ford Dealer 
yw you why Thunderbird continues 
be America’s Persona! Luxury Car. 



TJunukrhird 


UNIQUE IN ALUTHC WONI-Q 



This panel in Town models (ells when doors are 
ajar, sealbelcs untastened, (ucl low, emeif;ency 
flasher is operating. 



Smart new roofliitc for Town l.andati and Town 
Hardtop is the newest of Thunderbird's 1966 
styling innovations. 



Highway Pilot Control switches ate on me steer- 
ing wheel to set. maintain and resume highway 
speed automatically. 



Integrated AM Kadio/Siereo-Minic Ia|>e S>siein 
is cartridge-loaded, snaps in, snaps out, itccils no 
threading. 



Thunderbird's unique Se(|uential 'luiii Signals 
in full-width (aillighis signal each turn with a 
ripple of light. 


MEET MR. ZIP 



OOPS! ... HE WAS THERE A MOMENT AGO 



SPEEDY LITTLE FELLOW. ISN’T HE? 

Here’s how he works. There nre 54.000 post of- 
fices in the United States. No one could be expected 
to know the exact location of every one. So, mail 
often muse be .sorted several times . . . first by sec- 
tion of the country, then by stale, then by different 
ureas of the state, then by city, etc. 

Hosever, an address with /IP (lode immediate- 
ly tells the mail clerk which major post office (or 
scciional-ccntcr) is closest to the fin.il dcsim.ition. 
This can eliminate several time-consuming .ind ex- 
pensive sortings. 

Vith fewer sortings, mail moves faster and more 
efficiently . . . and at less cost loo. (.osi and effi- 
ciency arc important because the ('. S. is in the 
midst of a mail explosion. Seventy-two billion 
pieces of mail will be delivered this year. 

That’s why Mr. /IP is in such a hurry. He’s busy 
saving lime and money. Give him a hand and put 
/IP into your mail. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup el the eperta information of the weeh 


BASEBALL—The World Series 
Alread)' the Hoi Stove Lcagu 
DICK SlSLtR. mana^r of 


t in progress, but 

Cincinnati Redv. 

■uli of his team s disastrous final-week col- 
lapse to fourth place in (he National League pen- 
nant race. His rumored replacement DON HI IT- 
NKR. a coach with the New York Meis, Hired 
lprobabl>>: \StS WFSTRUM. a Met coach since 
Iif64 and a New York Giant catcher from 1947 to 
1957, as Met manager, replacingailingCascy Stengel. 
I’ormal announcement w ill be made after the Senes. 
Rehired: Jl M TL'RNVR. former New York Y.inkee 
pitching coach and most rccemi) a coach with the 
Reds, b> his old team, the S'ankees. Irndcd: One- 
time :0-game winner HILL MONBOUyUETTi: 
of the Boston Red Sox. lo the Deirnii Tigers for 
players CiFOROK SMITH and OFORGt- THOM- 
AS. Commented Monbu on leavini: ninth-place 


Bosk 


■‘Hot di 


BOXING World Welicrweighl Champain LMll.h 
tlKII-TITH of New York won on a T KO when 
Fnglish Middleweight Contender Harry Scull re- 
mained in his corner at the end of the seventh round 
ofa scheduled lO-round noninle light m Albert Mall 
■n London. Scott, who weighed 160'/^ in Cirirtiih's 
154. said that his right wrist had been injured. Al- 
though he had given (irilTiih a strong light for the 
first four rounds and had held his own for the nest 
two, Scott had taken severe punishment in the 
seventh. 

Sislh-ranking World ITvwcighl KATSUYOSMI 
TAKAYAMA of fapan scored a unanimous deci- 
sion over World f ly weight Champion Salvainre Bur- 
rum of halj in a lO-round noniille tight m lokvo. 


FOOTBALL NIL The log jam at the top of the 
l.astcrn Division began lo son itself out last week 
(/KJirr.fftl.CLLVFLANnand ST. LOUIS improved 
■heir records (.1 I Olal the expense of winicss Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, respecliselv. while Dallas 
and New York, now both ^-'-0 and lied <br third, 
lost to Philadelphia and Minnesota, hrank Ryan 
passed 14 yiirds to Gary Collins for a touch- 
down with iA seconds left ax the Browns sviueakcd 
by (he Siccicrs 24 I9. The Cardinal detense Ibrved 
iwo second-half Redskin fumbles that resulted m 
touchdowns, giving the Cards a 57-16 win. Bob 
Hayes scored iwkc on pass plays of 49 and K2 yards 
lor ihc Cowboys, hut il was 248-pound Faglc Line- 
man George Tarasovic's recoveni and 62-yard run 
with a fumble that led to an Lagles' .55-24 win. 
Three Minnesota touchdowns in the third uuar- 
ler. two of them set up by Giant fumbles, gave 
the Vikings a 40-14 win over the Giants. ORFI'N 
BAY took sole possession ol tirsi place in the West- 
ern Division and pushed San Francisco down to 
fourth w ilh a 27-10 vKtory.dunng which Don Chan- 
dler got olT the longest punt (VIO yards) in modern 
Nl 1. history. BAI.TIMORfc and Deiruii were tied 
for second at .5-1-0 when Johnny Unitas threw three 
touchdown passes through Ihc Lion defense for a 
JI-7 win. CHICAGU, resting on the bollom m the 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


West, beat Los Angeles 31-6 and suddenly had 

AIT.: The unbeaten leaders in West and East nsei. 
and though the standings were unalTecied. regional 
pride may base been, SAN DlfcGO bcal BulTalo 
.54-3. nulgaming the Bills 458 lo 150 yards as John 
HadI completed I 8of29 passes for JI4yards. KAN- 
SAS CITY held second place in the West with a 
31-23 victory over Denver. Pete Beathard scored 
twice for the winners on fake handoffs from the 20 
and the two. OAKLAND'S Art Powell caught 1 1 of 
Tom Hores' passes for 206 yards and two TDs us 
the Raiders helped Boston keep its record spotless 
(0-5-0). winning 24-10. 

OOiF-ARNOLD PAl MI R's wood shot which 
stopped four feel from the pin on the 513-yard I8ih 
hole of the Royal Birkdalc course in Southport, 
bngland, decided Ihc outcome of the Ryder Cup 
(poee 79). The shot set up an eagle gave Palmer 
the match over Peter Butler. 2 up. and hiought the 
U.S. team-point total to 16'/^ out of a possible 32. 
The bnglish. down only 9-7 at the end of two dass 
of foursome play . lost 1 01^ of the 16 smglxis matches 
on the last day for a final score of 1 214 *■) 'fi* *")* 
ner's I9<4. f he siclury was the I5lh for the U.S in 
16 attempts. 


HARNESS RACING Troiiing's Triple Crown w .11 bc 
shared bv three equine heads this year because ARM- 
BROFLIGHT won the S65.IJ3 Kenliickv fuKir- 
Its, Ihc final leg. The 3-year-old filly joins I gspiian 

Candor, winner of The Har-’''" ^ 

Victory, winner of the Vonki 
cn drose Armbro Tlighi to a phoio n 
in the first heat, then set the pace for most of the 
second mile, finally winning by one length. Noble 
Victory was second in both heats, and Egyptian 


In rain, mud and strong wind R ACb TlMfc closed 
his career at Roosescli Raceway with a half-length 
win oser Cardigan Bay in the $25.00(1 Osertrick 
Pace. 


HORSE RACING - Waller Hlum rode PRICELLSS 
GhM to her fillh straight win. in ihc one-mile $122.- 
500 hri/eile at Aqueduct (/wj»r Jnsi. The 2-year-old 
filly liKik the lead soon alter the start and held it 
fora Icnglh-and-a-hiiir victory over Lads Put. Swift 
Lady finished third. 

ADVOL'ATOR. a 26-10-1 shot who finished II 
lengths behind Priceless Gem in The Euturily. heal 
some of the best m (he 2-year-old coU division in 
laking Ihc $78,875 Cnwdin al Aqueduct by a head 
oser Fathers Image, the favorite. Our Michael, win- 
ner in SIX of hiv ID starix. five of them slakes races, 
was third, another three-quarters of a length back. 
At Kceneland. 2-ycar-old filly MOCCASIN drose 
around the held in the stretch of the $7,500 Green- 
irec purse and beat haitrulUh by three lengths in 
her fifth straight win of the year. Her time for six 
and a half furlongs was 1:18. 


laiLEFOST* DLC LART-D. By Frank Barry. In- 
terior Department soliciior. m an opinion cleared 
by (he Justice Dcpanmcnl, that the Washington 
Redskins' cxclusise contract for the use of federal- 
ly built D.C. Stadium is a restrictive covenant in 
violation of antitrust laws. "Adherence to the cov- 
enant will allow (he use of a public facility lo per- 
petuate a private monopoly." The opinion was 
prompted by Representative William WiJnall of 
N.J., who queried the Deparinwmi of the Interior 
on behalf of a group of Washinglon hiismcxsmen 
interested in bringing an Al L franchise in the cap- 
ilal city, 

NAMED: The IKJl.PHINS. by 662 of the 19.843 
entrants in a name-ihe-ieam contest, the new AIT 
franchise in Miami, scheduled to kick olT in the 
fall of 1966, Said Joe Robbie, co-owner of the fran- 
chise, "The dolphin is one of the faxiesi and smart- 
esi creatures m the sea. He can attack and kill a 
shark, or even a whale. Sailors say bad luck will 
come to anyone who harms one of them." 
RLCOCiNIZE D I he East German Naiional Olym- 
pic Committee, by a majority vole of the Inierna- 
lion.il Olympic Civovniittce meeting in Madrid. Be- 
ginning with the 1968 Winter Olympic Games in 
Grenoble. I ranee, the E'asi and West German teams 
will march in two seslionx but behind a common 
Mag and with a common national anthem. How- 
ever. the Jkest Germans will be known as Germany, 
their counlcrparls as Raxi Germany. 
IIOSPITAMZID Rt sviao High Jumper VALERI 
HRLMEL, record holder 17 (eei 5% inches) and 
Ol.smpic gold medalisi. follow mg a motorcycle acci- 
dent in Moscow in which his right knee was fractured 
in IWO places. After surgery his doctors announced 
lliHl 11 would he severjl days bcibre they could tell 
whether he will be able to compete again. s‘x months 
before Itealing olThc ftaciurcs is complete. Brumel's 
lakeoH leg is his left the uninjured one. 

EIRID: Hl.NDINI BROWN, Abbott to Casvius 
Clay's Cnsicllo since shortly before Clay won the 
heavyweight title Irom .Sonny Liston. Clay, who 
had Brown listed on his payroll as a iramer, now 
savs. "He iKvcr trained n«. He was just part of my 

SOLD I nr the highcq price m the history ofStanJ- 
arJbrcd ycarlmc vales. SI’I E DY STREAK, the bay 
full brother of Speedy Scot, by Speedster nut of 
Scotch Lose by Viciorv Song. John R. Games pa’d 
$11 5,500 At the first night session of the Tatlersalls 
sales m Lexington. The previous high was $105,000 
for Dancer M.innser, a pacer. 

RETIRED To stud in Dorset. England. MEADOW 
COURT, Irivh-lramed 5-year-old coll owned by 
Bing Crosby and Canadians Max Bell and frank 
McMahon. Winner ol the Irish Derby and the King 
George VI and Queen Lli/abeih Slakes. Meadow 
Coull riiiislicd ninth two weeks ago in the Pits de 
I Arc sic Trioniphe m Pari'- 


CREOITS 

K 2° ' V. V 

33-MerbSc)>oif"oiv 34. 35 - WoUer looss Jr, 36.37 
S'jo-iS-iih 3S -«icfcClo>no» 39 ■ r.i-, r .-.. t.v.c 
*0 *3 -l.s«ri..it«-,.-S.,'V.r 57 -l«,i1on-AllQM 1 74 
P.ciotioi FarodB 79. 80 -Brio" Seed 94 105- 
Stnredy & Lunj 115 uroei oi)6'. ^isO)ri.)i pQieae, 



MARYANN COURTOIS 

cclobraicd her eighth 
hinhday by placing flrsi 
in Ihc individiiul med- 
ley. backsifokc. free- 
siyle and buiterriy 
events in a dual meet 
for the Pleusani Hill 
(Calif.) Swim Club ond 
was named the club's 
top compeiitor in her 
age group. 



CRAIG COLTHARP. 

representing the Co- 
rinthian Sailing Club of 
Dallas, won the White 
Roek LakcToiirnamcni 
of Champions in Dal- 
las. u thrcc-raee scries 
in which each entrant 
sailed a Lido 14. a C 
Scow and a Snipe. 
Craig, who is 16, took 
two tirsis and a third. 



AILEEN ROSS, U 16- 

ycar-old schoolgirl 
from (iartocharn in 
Dumbartonshire, Scot- 
land, rode her mare. 
Topaz III. to the Na- 
tional Daily Express 
I-oxhiinccr Champion- 
ship at the Horse of the 
Year show in Wembley. 
London, in a field of 
30 competitors. 



ED euzzELL. Ottawa 
(Kansasi University 
quarterback, ihrew 
eight touchdown passes 
in an 82 0 win over 
Sterling College to 
break the NAIA single- 
game a-cord of seven, 
set by George Bork of 
Northern Illinois in 
1963. His season total 
after three games is 17. 



LINDA CRAOOICK of 
San Francisco took 
first place in the Wom- 
en's Open eompecilion 
at the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Water Ski speed 
championships, cover- 
ing the six-lap 24-mile 
course at speeds up to 
70 mph. Her mother, 
AIilx, look the Veteran 
Women's title. 



BILL SIMONI pitched 
64 innings for the 
Stockton (Calif.) 
Teamsters in the Amer- 
ican Sufiball Associa- 
tion's North Pacific 
regional tournament . 
giving up only 20 hits 
and two earned runs 
and striking out 100 
batters for a record of 
five wins, two losses. 
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W^H^oLB THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MONOPOLY IN THB AFTERNOON 

Sirs: 

According to you, college football now 
has a videotape gadget for instant discovery 
of "the opponent's defensive spacings and 
secondary adjustments" (Scorecard, Oct. 

] I). Humph! I say. i^umph! and harumph! 

Wasn't it bad enough that we had binoc* 
ulared little men sitting in the press box 
telephoning down to the bench, and coaches 
sending plays in by the shuttle system and 
shortwave, and team films that arc studied 
and diagramed all week long, and innum- 
erable other techniques for taking the game 
out of the hands of the natural athletes on 
the held and putting it into the hands of 
pot-bellied, bald-headed, 53-ycar-otd coach- 
es pushing buttons on the sidelines? 

This videotape business should be thrown 
the hell out. What is going to happen to the 
little schools that can’t afford S25,(XK) worth 
of electronic equipment? Will future scout- 
ing reports point out that "Dormant Slate 
U. opens strong but tends to bog down in 
the second half because of inferior video 
equipment"? Will RCA buy Fordham and 
make it No. 1 in the nation by overpowering 
the other teams in electronic know-how? 

Sports Illustrated must continue to 
speak up against such absurdities on behalf 
of the millioas of us squares who like our 
sport OH naiurel, minus gimmickry and gew- 
gaws. We want the game returned to the 
athletes who take the knocks and the frac- 
tures. There is a popular argument to the 
ctTcct that a superscicntitic age is inevitably 
going to be reflected in superscicntific sport. 
But inevitability is no defense. Ketchup was 
inevitable, too. but I don't see your food 
editors recommending it. 

College football's Esiablishmem U.e., its 
coaches and athletic directors) is trying to 
turn a rugged, graceful competition into a 
life-size Parker Brothers game in which each 
couch can roll the dice, pass Go, collect S200 
and get an extra throw to prove his genius 
and manliness at the expense of the players. 
I say take their toys away from them; let 
them teach the game during the week and 
turn it over to the players on Saturday, the 
way the good Lord intended. 

CHARI-I Y RllOADtS 

Redding, Conn. 

COOLED BOILERS 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your insight into the 
Purdue-Notre Dame game (Oh, Thai 
Criese Kid Stuff! Oct. 4). You're right, it 
could just as easily have been 32-7 as 2S-2I. 
But c'mon, Dan Jenkins, some of us Boiler- 
makers can walk, chew gum and proclaim 
“We're No. 1." all three at the same timc- 
There are a few guys who can do the jerk 


and I even know ofa guy here w ho had a date 
last Saturday w ith a girl! As far as needing a 
compass to find Chez Paul — aw, Mr. Jenkins, 
that one really hurt. 

Nevertheless, we hereby humbly invite 
you to join us on the Theta Chi Fraternity 
Club Car to the Rose Bowl. We will leave 
the “dull-red buildings on the plain of West 
Lafayette, Ind." on the 27ih day of De- 
cember 1965. If Dan Jenkins can make it 
back to New York still thinking we're a bunch 
of engineers, well. I'll cat my slide rule. 

Howard Clark 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs; 

After reading your beautifully written 
piece of satire concerning Purdue University, 

I wish to make sure that the rest of America 
interprets it correctly. 

First of all, Purdue is uniquely a living 
demonstration that truly intellectual, down- 
to-earth people still exist in whut has be- 
come a pscudoinielleclual world. If you will 
note, this is the 20th century. The study of 
science and technology has made a place 
for itself on an equal plane with philosophy. 

Moreover, large industrial, urban areas 
such as Gary. Ind. would have fewer head- 
aches if their young "adults" would stop 
doing the jerk (which you mentioned as one 
of the signs of "coolness" at Northwestern, 
Michigan, etc.) and transmit iheir energy to 
some good old-fashioned book-learning. 

Since I am nut a blonde, I could not 
qualify for Golden Girl, but 1 am a B- 
average political science major, date a Boiler- 
maker. do the jerk and live on a farm. I 
am proud of it and of Purdue. 

Shay Kifl 
Miss Purdue 1965 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Speaking of the jerk, I think Dan Jenkins 
should receive the All-American Jerk-of- 
the- Week Award. I'll bet he can't even chew 
gum. let alone "chew gum and walk at the 
same time." 

Tom Rehm 

West Lafayette. Ind. 

Sirs: 

A campus of dull-red brick buildings? 
Dan Jenkins should have stuck around for 
the Victory Varieties after the game and 
seen OUT 6,0(X)-plus-scat Hall of Music with 
the perfect acoustics, set off at night by a 
lighted fountain near the entrance. 

He should have tried a tour of the mar- 
ble-walled, spacious Memorial Center with 
its libraries, art work, auditoriums and 
theaters. He missed the modern new Kran- 
nert Building and the Graduate House 


housing boys and girls under the same roof. 
How's that for "coiilcd out"? 

At old Purdue, it's first class all the way. 
Our kids are schooled as well as cooled. I'm 
proud just being the town half of this town- 
and-gown community. 

Darn it though, I did miss the Golden 
Girl. Even us hay shakers go for that. 

Jack Kimpel 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

That Saturday. Purdue engineered an end 
to Ara's era at Notre Dame, and that was 
no social mistake! 

James Dayton 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

In 1899 I was a quarterback on Purdue’s 
varsity. Since then I have followed the team 
— always trusting each year that we would 
have a team that would top them all. 

As a subscriber to your magazine ever 
since it was first published I have sometimes 
thought your eastern sportswriters could 
not see over the Alleghenies, but now, after 
reading Oh. That Criese Kid Stuff! PI! never 
have another such critical thought. Dan 
Jenkins should have a medal for his well- 
written and accurate account of the game. 

Fred L. Waterman 

Bettendorf, Iowa 

SHARK BAIT 

Sirs: 

Coles Phinizy's article about Dr. Eugenic 
Clark and her "fish friends" was fascinalintf 
(Lady with a Fishy Reputation, Oct. 4). I 
don’t believe she will ever have to worry 
about shark.s. She is so pretty they would 
just swim around her in pure admiration. 

R. Helm 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

M vs. M 

Sirs: 

There have been many interesting articles 
in SI concerning the two bc.st baseball play- 
ers in the major leagues — Mickey Mantle 
and Willie Mays. I suppose one of the most 
controversial issues of today is which is the 
greater ballplayer. I would favor Mays. The 
quality of Willie Mays is not to be measured 
with steel tape or slide rule or statistics. 
Even though a statistical case could be set 
up for him. it is not in the numbers that 
you will find this man's greatness. It lies, 
rather, within him — in a quality of impend- 
ing excitement, like Vesuvius just before she 
ttlow’s her top. 

Willie Mays is never predictable. He may 
turn a game upside down with his bat, his 
glove, his arm or his legs. Even when we 
eonttnued 
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He got his Stereo Sound Center. 


She got her walnut sideboard. 



And Porta-Fi gives them both music i n any room. 


Without adding one new wire! 

Thai's the unique home-entertainment 
innovation available only from G.E. 

Here's how I’orta-Fi works. An optional 
transmitter in the console sends sound 
through your house w iring. The Porta-F'i 
speaker plays it. wherever you plug it in. 

Or you can shut off the console sound 
and listen to Porta-Fi alone. 

There's more, much more! A 4-track, 2-channel tape 
deck with twin dynamic microphones, AM /FM/FM- 



M.Hjel Uiown; TC 5741 BWD 


Stereo Tuner, superb Tonal-1 record 
changer, and the G-E Man Made* dia- 

S mond stylus. 

The eight balanced speakers arc 
front mounted in acoustically lined, 
closed chambers. And there's a list of 
extras as long as your arm. 

( hoosc from 3S other models. Stereo con- 
soles and stereo-television combinations priced from 
under S150 to over Sl.OOO**. Most with Porla-Fi op- 
tion, a number with tape. loo. At your G-E dealer. 

•Trademark for diamondt m.inuraciured by ihc Cjcnecal kiccirit Company. 

••Price optional with dealer; subject to I'air Trade where upplicnble. 


GENERALS ELECTRIC 


AUDIO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. DECATUR. ILLINOIS 


19TM HOLE fonilnurd 



crost)y 
SQuare 

A I R - R I D E 


the shoe with 
fringe 
benefits 


Take to the air! 
Thousands of air pockets 
sealed between you and 
the pavement — you literally 
walk on air! Softer yet 
is the leather — genuine 
Llama Calf that cradles 
your foot and adapts 
to its shape. The shoe 
to wear when 
you can't go barefoot. 


Ctnk) Squaie, Division of MiO-SUtts Shot Co.. Mil«ai)Vt».V(is. 53212 


LIPS t 

FASTER 

SORE? 

t RELIEF 

fir COLD SMES ' 
FEVER BUSTERS 

for DRY. CHAPPED 

HMpi prometa Aulini 
(Mtl Apply Mrly~prevM 
unsfgfttly ceW tor*- 
fevpr blitter formation. 

1 CRACKED UPS 

L Mott medicated lip 

L balm combats 

1 infection. Quick 

M healing ... better 

B moisture retention. 

B Kandy Iwist-type case. 


For fTM BUim Sinitl* •dli: Nltui. W. 
7S E. WkUt Or.. CMu|o. III. Dept. SIA 


ATTENTION, PLEASE You can race 
through your Christmas shopping.. . if you 


steer straight for the Sports Illustrated gift form 



SHOP *No MAIL EARLY 


USE christmasVamp 



knrn to anticipate all these talents, still he 
continues to ama/e and confound us. To 
me he is the most exciting player in the 
game of baseball. 

Marc Sti phin Silvers 

Brooklyn 

LAST STAND 

Sirs: 

In his article The College Game Is Besr 
tSept. 30) John Underwood makes a par- 
ticularly significant point when he says. 
■•There is no .such thing as a goal-line stand 
in pro football, because every team has a 
kicker. " I have a recommendation that I 
believe would bring back the excitement of 
that last-ditch action in both the college and 
pro games. 

If a team begins its series of four downs 
within the lO-yard line, it would be permit- 
ted to attempt a field goal only on the first 
down. If It begins a scries between the 10- 
and 30-yard lines, it would be permitted to 
attempt a field goal only on first or second 
down. If the team begins between the 30- 
and .^O-yard lines, it would be permitted to 
attempt a field goal only on first, second 
or third down. 

The benefits arc obvious: a team beginning 
a series of four downs within the 10-yard 
line would have to decide immediately 
whether it would go for the three points or 
not. The team would not be permitted to 
make three unsuccessful touchdown at- 
tempts and then partially recoup its failure 
with a fourth-down field goal. If a team 
chose not to attempt a field goal on first 
down, fans could enjoy the suspense of 
knowing that the offense had now commit- 
ted itself to score a touchdown. They would 
witness either u brilliant goal-line stand or 
a touchdown, not three magnificent de- 
fensive efforts plus one anticlimactic, auto- 
matic field goal. 

Eiach first down a team earned would re- 
new the opportunity to go for a field goal. 
Thus, from the 30- to .fO-yard lines a team 
would have two plays in which to move the 
ball forward before attempting a field goal. 
If the team moved the ball forward (or ad- 
vanced by penalty) to a first down between 
the 10- and 30-yurd lines, it would once 
again have the opportunity to attempt a 
field goal, but this time only on first or 
second down. 

It is giH>d that innovations in the game 
come slowly, but we have waited loo long 
for a revision in the field-goal rules. For 
instance, critics of the game have long ad- 
viKatcd a rule change that would return 
the ball to the original line of scrimmage 
after a missed field-goal attempt. I agree, 
and I believe such a change, together with 
friy recommendation, would result in a bet- 
ter game. 

Richard N. DtCuNrutR 

Rockford. III. 




Avis made a bet 
9 months ago. 

So far it’s cost us %6. 


At a quarter each, 
that’s 184 winners. 

Or one out of 3,700 
rentals. It’s enough to 
worry us a little. 

And w hen we think 
of all the customers who didn’t bother to complain, we 
really worry. 

After all. Avis is only No. 2 in rent a cars, so we have 
to try harder. Our Plymouths have got to be in better 
shape than anyone’s cars. 

Including Ray mond Keyes’car. Mr. Keyes, of White 
Plains, N.Y., sent back the quarter he won from us, say- 
ing: “When I got home, my car wouldn’t start. Battery 
trouble. But stay on your toes. Avis, I intend to get my 
quarter back.” 

We’re going to guard that quarter as if it were the 
America’s Cup. 



The olTer still goes. 



Belief Things for Belief Living. . 
through Chemistry 


( Man in Dacron.® 

Going places. 

Young ideas. 

Fresh point of view. 

Likes this fall suit 
of 55% Dacron * 
polyester . 

45 % worsted wool . 

“Dacron” fights 
wrinkles, keeps 
creases sharp. 

Day in, night out. 

It’s a Perma-Flex® 
suit. 

About $70 at 


Du Ponl's registered trademark. 
Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics 
or clothes. 


Sears 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SiHiKis ttir’iiRMio. 

Time & l.ile Itiiililintt. KtKkclellcr Cenler, 
Sc« tork, 'vew ^..fk HK1’0. 


feme (nc. ,iIso puhli>(ie, fisti . f iii . f oRii ni 
and. in ronitinciion «ill> ils Mihsiduincs, ll>c 
Inirm.iiional cJiiinns ol' 1 ivit .mil I in. 
CJi.iirm.in ol (he lUiard. Arulrcn tleiskrll; 
fliMtnun, I xecutise Conimiliec. Rov t 
l.ir\en: C'luirman. 1 injncc eomnirtlvc. 
Clurlcv I . Scillnun; PrcMdeni J.iniys A. 
I men; I M'CuIim- \ice I’fcsidcni .md Tfemuf- 
, er. 1). 'N . Urtinib.iiip'i; Vice Prevdem jitU 
. SovrcMri.. Hcrn.iril Harncs; \ nv I’lCMilcni 
j jnO N'M'i.ini In Die I'reMdvnt. Arnold NS. 

e.irlv.'n; Niee PrcMilcni .ind Compirollef , 
j John f . H.iric> ; \ ue PrcMitenn. C'liarlev A. 
AJ.inii, tlcrnh.ifd \1 Auer. Rlicn .Nusicll. 
1 vlif.ir K. Itakcr. Ch.irlcs li. Re.ir. ( l,i\ liuck. 

I tu'ul. R M Ilii\k1c>. John f. tt.ilicnbcek , 
Jerome S M.irJ^ Sidnei I. J.rmes Ar- 
Ihur NS Kcvlor. Ilcnri I uvc III. Ralph l>. 
P.iinc Jr . NNcMon C. I'lrtlen Jr.. J.imes K, 
Sheplc) : A^M'i.ini C'ompiroller and Asxisuni 
Scefer.ir\. k urri'i 1 . Mc’.'.injtcf ; A’.^isianl 
Tre.i^iircrv, \N (i. tJjviv. I >jn S. Insels. 
I Kwhjrd H NL Kci'iiieIi. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


PIe.<'« irwhidv a SPUR I S || | LSI R.\TI O label In 
■mure pri'iiipi seiiiev whenever >ou wriic ahoul >i>ur 
viiKvetipiion. 
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The Case for 
Faith 
in the Babe’s 
Called Shot 

A true believer summarizes the 
evidence on Ruth's famous homer 
at Chicago in the Series of 1932 

by JOHN WALSH 


Babe Ruth's records sicadily 
" * crumble under ihc never-ending as- 
sault of ncsser bats and ycuingcr muscles, 
there is always some consolation for 
older fans in memories of the epic C alled 
Shot — dure, at least, is something no 
one will ever duplicate or surpass. W hen 
all of Ruth's official records arc dust 
he will still be enshrined in that glow- 
ing October afternoon during the 1932 
World Series when he pointed in lordly 
scorn to the distant bleachers and then 
detonated the ncM pitch to the exact 
spot. Or will he’’ 

No one knows when baseball's No. I 
great moment first began to show signs 
of erosion, hut for at least two decades 
there has been a steady undercutting of 
the story among baseball people. By W51 
liaschtill Diu'i'.M was able to publish an 
article in which all of the evidence against 
the Called Shot was rounded up and 
neatly tied with black ribbon. Herbert 
Simons, author of the article, very logi- 
cally went back to some of the old news- 
paper accounts of the game and also 
talked to the two men who. presumahiy, 
were closest to the big moment. Yankee 
Manager Joe McCarthy and Charlie 
Root, the Cub pitcher who sersed up 
the fated pitch. Simons reported that of 
the nine leading sporlssvriters he had 
checked none had any thing to say about 
the Called Shot. In addition, he quoted 
a denial from Root (”lf I had thought 


he had tried to show me up I'd have 
kniHrkcd him right on Ins tail!"), and he 
pictured Joe McCarthy tortuously refus- 
ing to deny the story hiit also unwilling 
to affirm it nutrighl, 

A difficulty for the historian is that a 
personality like Ruth's breeds legends. 
His admirers added touches of their own 
to his flourishes. He hil a home run in 
the first game after his marriage on April 
17, 1929. But did he really stop after he 
crossed second base and dotT his hat to 
his bride? There are those who swear he 
did. llio skeptics are likely to see myth 
even in the facts. So it has been \silh the 
Called Shot. 

Simons admitted that Ruth had done 
some clowning that memorable after- 
noon .^3 years ago. including calling 
strikes on himself by waving his lingers 
in the air. and in one of these offhand 
gestures he identifies ilic source of the 
Called Shot; "What a few romantically 
interpreted as 'pointing' was merely a 
sweepof his hand as he brought it down." 

Legends arc not so easy to kill, of 
course, and the article did not 

prevent longtime sportswrilcr Allison 
Dan/ig from selecting the Called Shot 
as baseball’s greatest ntonient in his 
monumental nhrurv nj RuM-huU. All 
the sante, the legend had been given an- 
other shove toward oblivion. It did seem 
incredible that not even one of the writ- 
ers mentioned by Simons should have 
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Ruth's Called Shot coatinufd 


recorded something about Ruth's fabu* 
lous gesture if it had really happened. Or 
else Simons, wading through the ocean 
of newspaper copy that had flowed out 
from Wriglcy Field that afternoon, had 
missed something. Before I was willing 
to let (hat grand tableau fade into the 
light of common day. I decided to spend 
a nostalgic afternocui or two in the li- 
brary checking Simons' sources. 

The lengthiest quote Simons provitlcd 
was from a story by Richards V’idmer in 
the New York HeruM Tribune, and he 
remarks of this account. ‘’Beautiful de- 
scriptive writing — but notice not one 
wtird abttut a 'Called Shot.' " 1 had not 
spent much time reading the original 
Vidmer story under the dull glare of the 
microhlm machine before I rcali/.cd that 
there is comment about the Culled Shot 
that Simons for some reason had not 
quoted.- “Tlie very first time he came to 
bat in the opening inning, there was 
confidence in his manner as he stepped 
up to the plate. He paused to jest with 
the raging Cubs, pointed to the right- 
field bleachers and grinned." 

Well, that was something, but unfor- 
tunately it referred to the first inning and 
not the fifth, in which the titanic homer 
was hit. But if Simons' questing eye 
could completely overlook those bother- 
some little sentences. I thought, perhaps 
further digging might yield richer ore. 
The only other account Simons quoted 
at some length was by John Drebinger 
of The New York Times. I read the origi- 
nal Drebinger account .side by side with 
the article and couldn't suppress a slight 
yelp of triumph as 1 came across the fol- 
lowing sentence: "in no mistaken mo- 
tions ih« Babe notified the crowd that 
the nature of his retaliation would be 
a wallop right out of the confines of 
the park." 

U was hardly fair of Simons to have 
kepi that back from his readers. Now we 
had two mentions of a Called Shot w here 
there were supposed to be none! 

Simons docs not deny that a few days 
after the Series ended there were scat- 
tered references to the Called Shot in the 
papers, but he insists that the first men- 
tion did not appear until three days after 
the game. That would mean the papers 
of October 4. 1 began plowing through 
some piipers of October 3. The New 
York Daily News for that day carried 
its regular column by Paul Gallico. 
which was dalelined October 2. The col- 
umn was all about Ruth, and it included 
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the following: "He pointed like a duel- 
list to the spot w here he cvpeclcd to send 
his rapier home and then sent it there. 
He went so far out on a limb with his 
gestures and his repartee and his com- 
portment at the plate, that if he had 
missed he would never have been able 
to live il down. . . . The Balse now held 
up two fingers and shook them so that 
they seemed to reach right into the Cub 
diignut. And this time it was probably 
the most daring gesture ever made in any 
game. Because il meant that he intended 
to knock the next one out of the park." 

After reading that I admit 1 had a 



THE SHOWMAN HAD HIS SERIOUS SIDE 


feeling of exultation. It was tantalizing 
to wonder what a systematic search of 
all the country's newspapers for Oct. 2. 
1932 would reveal, but having turned 
up three new contemporary mentions I 
fell 1 had gone far enough. The case, as 
fui as I was concerned, was wide open 
again, and Ruth was back on center 
stage. That conclusion was strengthened 
even more when 1 reread the two ex- 
cerpts that Simons had quoted only in 
order to discount. 

Bill Corum on October 4: "Words 
fail me. When he stood up there at bat 
before 50.000 persons, calling the bulls 
and strikes, with gestures, for the bene- 
fit of the Cubs in the dugout and then, 
with two strikes on him, pointed out 
where he was going to hit the next one. 
and hit it there. 1 gave up. The fellow's 
not human." 

Tom Meany on October 4: "Babe's 
interviewer then interrupted to point 


out the hole in which Babe put him- 
self Saturday when he pointed out the 
spot in which he intended hilling his 
homer." 

What, I wondered, actually did hap- 
pen that day? After all. it wasn't so 
long ago. W'hy so much doubt and de- 
bate about an incident that supposedly 
took place in full view of a huge and avid 
crowd? Now. after a patient reading of 
many other original accounts of the 
game. I think I can offer an answer to 
that question. Ruth did call his shot, 
and it is only because we take the thing 
so seriously today that we find it hard 
to believe. 

The Yanks had won (he first two 
games of the Scries in New York with 
Ruth contributing practically nothing. 
>le had been in baseball 19 years, was 
on his way out and the Cub fans weren't 
backward.Tbout telling him so. But Ruth 
was always ready to do battle, and all 
during the third game he strutted, wise- 
cracked and hurled insults. The fans 
jumped on him in the bottom of the 
fourth inning when he tried to make 
an impossible shoestring catch, kicked 
the ball back toward the infield, chased 
after it. fell on it and did everything 
hut dig a hole and bury it. The runner 
stopped at second. 

At bat in the top of the fifth, Ruth 
spent a good deal of time stepping out 
of the box and shouting gibes at the Cub 
bench. Il is impossible to say what the 
count was. since the rcpvirts vary, but it 
is certain that Root had blown two 
strikes past him. After each of them the 
Babe indicated (he situation to all and 
sundry by waggling his fingers in the air. 
This was baseball's supreme player in 
the twilight of an incredible career but 
still the dominating personality on the 
American sports scene. Now. in one elec- 
tric moment, all of the old bravado and 
vestiges of the once-great skills sudden- 
ly rose up again. He pointed, definite- 
ly and deliberately, toward the distant 
stands. It was a hurried gesture missed 
by many in the big park, but it was 
Ruth's quintessential moment of tri- 
umph. He had never done such a thing 
before, and (if he had stopped to think 
about it at all) he knew he could never 
do it again, but just this once he had 
pul down all his chips. Then Charlie 
Root tried to whip over a third strike, 
Ruth swung and the ball soared into (he 
bleachers. It hasn't stopped yet, and 1 
think it never will. end 
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The Portuguese call it Jogo do Pau. 
I call it mayhem. 

1 "Here's ii roucH sport thul calls for skill. fcncing-jabbing. sabre-swinging, lunging, 
strength and. most important, stamina," parrying— with just a supple 5-fiwi slick as his 
writes an American friend of Canadian Club. weapon. I'd done some fencing so I thought 
"A good logo player uses all the tricks of I'd give Jogo a try. 




2 "The idea of Jogo. they said, is 
to overwhelm, rather than 
injure, the other fellow. So I began 
a whirlwind offensive. But I couldn't 
touch him with a /jvr-foot pole ! 


3 " I hcn he went to work like 
a master swordsman, penetrating my 
defenses at will. I back-pedaled but he 
kept on coming In Jogo. only a fool 
fights till he's down. I resigned. 



4 “7'horoughIv licked, but not 
disgraced. I went off 
arm-in-arm with my opponent to a 
nearby tavern for a drink of 
his favorite whisky and mine — 
Canadian Club,” Why this whisky's 
universal popularity? It has the 
lightness of Scotch and the smiK>th 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other 
whisky tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening tong — in short 
ones before dinner, in tall ones after. 
Enjoy Canadian Club-lhe world’s 
lightest whisky-tonight. 
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"The Best In The House"' in 87 lands 







pedwin. 


Hi-fi —Black leather swings to a new tempo in combo witli 
handsome sculptured grain, New speed laces— tie 'em up with 
one quick pull. Great with chinos, jeans, or dress slacks. And 
like all Pedwins . . . low, low priced. 

Most Pedwin styles are $t0 in $15. 


